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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN SMITH, D.D. LATE PROFESSOR OF 
THEOLOGY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, 
MAINE. 


The subject of the following memoir was a native of 
Belchertown, Mass. and was born March 5, 1766. He was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, and pursued his theological 
studies with the Rev. Dr. Emmons of Franklin. In 1797, 
he was ordained pastor of the church in Salem, N. H., where 
he spent about twenty years of his life. He was afterwards 
settled at Wenham, Mass., where he had resided but a’short 
period, when he was called to the Professorship of 'Theology 
at Bangor. Here he continued, discharging with great fidelity 
the duties of his office, until called from his labors by the sick- 
ness which terminated his life. He died April 7, 1831.—The 
The following passages from the sermon preached at his fu- 
neral exhibit the most prominent features of his character. 


“I think that all, who were in any degree acquainted with him, 
must have perceived that he possessed what is fitly termed a reason- 
ing mind. How far this might have been owing to the native struc- 
ture of his mind, I have no means of judging. For a long course of 
years, however, he cultivated chiefly, and I may say almost exclu- 
sivelyyhis reasoning powers. He seemed to possess no relish for 
works of fancy of any description. The most glowing pictures, and 
the most moving eloquence, unless connected with some visible chain 
of arguments, were well nigh powerless, when addressed to him. 
This was no doubt owing to a faulty neglect of the imaginative fac- 
uty. For I am inclined to think that naturally he possessed a vig- 
orous imagination ; and there were moments when it broke forth, as 
it were, in spite of himself, and carried him into a region of great 
sublimity. These moments, however, but seldom occurred. Locke 
had more charms for him, than Milton; and the acute Edwards 
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waked up more feeling in his heart than could have been elicited, 
perhaps, even by Whitefield. He loved the naked truth ; and on 
subjects of a religious nature, few men could reason with greater 
ability. Even those who disagreed with him in sentiment, could not 
but feel that there was keenness and force in his arguments. 

“ Asa preacher, he dwelt much on the perfections of God—the 
great principles of the divine government—and on all those truths, 
which are adapted to make men feel their obligations to submit to 
God, and accept the salvation offered in the Gospe 1; and although 
he possessed none of those graces of elocution and manner, which 
welepe superficial applause, yet his method of exhibiting naked 
truth oftentimes gave him great power over the consciences of his 
hearer=. 

“As a Theological professor, his constant aim was to imbue the 
minds of his p ipils with clear, consistent, connected, systematic 
views of what he believed to be the doctrines of the Bible—welj 
knowing that these lie at the foundation of all religious experience 
and moral duties. His manner of intercourse with those under his 
instruction was such, as never failed to give him a sirong hold on 
their affeciions. I think I may say, he was greatly beloved and ven- 
erated by themall. His natural temper was marked by sympathy, 
kindness, good will, and great firmness of purpose. ‘There was in 
him a certain greatness of soul, that kept him at almost an infinite 
distance from every thing that could be considered mean or low, 
He was ne ) interme eorert lic never troubled himself with matters 
which did not concern him. Such was his firmness of purpose— 
his unyielding perseverance, where duty called him, that some 
have thought him stubborn. But the only stubbornness which | 
ever rem in him, was a fixed determination, come what 
would, never to abandon the post which, in his judgment, duty 
had assigned him. 

“As rezards Ais piety, all who knew him will agree with me, 
thai it was strongiy marked with the character of solidity. {t did 
not consist in visions and airy fancies. It was built upon substan- 
tial truth. Its foundation was laid on the rock. He had examined 
carefully and prayerfully the great truths which relate to the divine 
character and government, and the way of salvation, and, by the 
grace of God, he was enabled to rest upon them with unshaken 
confidence. This gave stability and consistency to his character 
and conduct. He was never accustomed to say much respecting 
his own feelings—he chose rather to speak of God, and Christ, and 
the nature of true reconciliation to the divine government. He 
loved to dwell on the power of Christ, and the rising glories of his 
kingdom on earth.”* 


As “he was not accustomed to say much respecting his 
own feelings,” neither is it known that he kept any record of 
them. ‘They must be gathered chiefly from his course of con- 
duct. A covenant, found among his private papers, is almost 
the only writing yet discovered which alludes to his feelings, 
and is here copied entire. 


* Funeral Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Pomroy of Bangor, pp. 10, 11. 
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* Mon lay, July 21 

“ Glorious and blessed.God ; I now appear in thy holy presence 
to renew my covenant with thee. I was professedly given up to 
thee in infancy, and received the seal of the righieousness in which, 
[have reason to hope, my parents were inte resi d by faith. In 
my youth, I entered into covenant with th hope with some de- 
gree of sincerity of heart ; but have great reason to lament my aw- 
ful departure from thee, and violations of my covenant engage- 
ments. 

“Though I have been unfaithful, yet thou ari a faithful and mer- 
ciful God. I now solemnly renew my covenant engagements to 
be thine forever, relying on thy grace to enablegne to perform. 
Blessed God, I acknowledge the justice of thy 4 ly law, in con- 
demning me and all sinners. I loathe myself on account of my 
past sins, and repent of them, desiring to be mac le hol y- Iidohear- 
tily accept of the terms upon which thou art offering salvation to 
guilty sinners. O may I not say this without a sincere heart! To 
thee, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I give up myself, soul and 
ody, to thy most righteous disposal. I choose thee, O God the 
Father, to be my God ; O God the Son, for my saviour; O God the 
Holy Ghost, for my sanctifier ; trusting in the infinite mercy of 
God the Father, relying upon the merits of God the Son, and 
praying for the sanctification of the Spirit. To the one God in 
three persons I devote my time, and talents, and all I have. Ac- 
cept me for Christ’s sake, and make me such as thou wouldst have 
me tobe. By thy grace I will cultivate the talents thou hast given 
me, and improve my time to glorify thee. Thou knowest my weak- 
ness, and my proneness to disobey my God and Saviour, and resist 
the Holy Spirit. All my sufficiency is of thee. I renounce myself, 
and trust in thee. By thy grace I am resolved to be faithful in my 
family, in the ministry, and in every situation in which I am called 
toact. To thee, O merciful God and Saviour, I resign my nearest 
earthly friend. O fit her for the everlasting enjoyment of thee. In 
thy gracious hands I leave my nearest earthly relations. O inter- 
estthem all in the mercy of the gospel. To thee, O Heavenly 
Father, I resign the dear people of my charge. O pour thy blessed 
Spiritupon them. Forgive my unfaithfulness for the sake of the 
dear Redeemer. Trusting in thee to fill me with thy love, and re- 
lying on thy free grace, I resolve to be more faithful in thy cause, 
more disengaged from the world, more exemplary in my de port- 
ment, more prayerful, more humble, more zealous and engaged in 
religion, more spiritual and evangelical in doctrine, more above the 
fear of man, more fre juent and religious in my visits; to maintain 
agreater sense of the worth of souls, and labor more ardently to 
win them to Christ. p 

* As the u hast taught me not to expect long ease and health in this 
world, I cheerfully leave it with thee, O merciful God, to order my 
sickness, a: m1 pain, and the manner of my death, as thou seest best ; 
trusting in thee to comfort me in time of sickness and p: ain with 
thy gracious presence; and when flesh and heart shall fail me, O 
be thou then the portion of my soul. 

“Trusting in thy grace to soften my hard heart, and to enable me 
fokeep this covenant, and relying on thy great mercy in Jesus 
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Christ to pardon my sins, in thy most holy presence I acknowledge 
this to be my voluntary act, and to it subscribe my name. . 
Joun Smirx.” 


This covenant bears evident marks of sincerity, and no one 
who knew him can doubt, that it spoke the feelings of hig 
heart. It was evidently designed for his private use. lf 
existence was not known to his “nearest earthly friend” 
until after his decease ; but the paper on which it is written 
appears to have been frequently examined. 

The religious sentiments of Dr. Smith are well known to 
all who were atcustomed to to hear him, in the house of God, 
the recitation room, or in private religious conversation. He 
held no sentiment which he was ashamed toavow. He was 
accustomed to preach what are usually termed “ doctrinal dis. 
courses ;” yet he wielded the doctrines of the Bible for a prac: 
tical purpose. It was “to make men feel their obligations to 
submit to God, and accept the salvation offered in the gospel.” 
In the recitation room, he was ever ready to hear objections, 
when they were urged by a desire to know the truth ; ‘nor was 
he accustomed, either to evade the force of them, or to silence 
them by mere authority. He usually closed the discussion of 
particular doctrines with remarks of a practical nature, which 
in some instances were peculiarly rich, tender, and affecting, 
His whole intercourse with his pupils—his counsels and his 
prayers—were those, not merely of an instructor, but of a fa 
ther, breathed forth in strains of parental tenderness. Proba- 
bly all who have enjoyed his instructions can respond to the 
following sentiments expressed at his funeral. “To the mem- 
bers of the Theological Institution, who have had the benefit 
of his instructions, his counsels, his paternal care, I need not 
say, your loss is great. You feel itto be so. You have lost 
more than a friend. He was a father to you all. Long will 
you remember his deep solicitude for your welfare and useful- 
ness in the world.” 

In his family, and in his intercourse generally, there was a 
union of dignity and simplicity, of gravity and cheerfulness, 
which made his society always agreeable, even to those who 
were averse to his sentiments. He possessed much of the 
“milk of human kindness ;” and the deep solicitude manifest 
ed during his last sickness, and the thrilling sensation produe- 
ed by his death, showed how much this trait of his character 
had won upon the affections of all who knew him. The 
mind loves to linger upon his prominent characteristics, and 
numerous incidents rush upon the memory which might serve 
to illustrate them ; but it is time to approach the closing scene, 
and look in upon him in those moments which try the soul. 
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He had usually enjoyed good health, and sustained the du- 
ties of his station, after being left alone in the theological de- 
partment, with unshrinking zeal and assiduity, till some time 
in February, when he was afflicted with a cold, which ocea- 
sioned some interruption in the recitations. A slight affection 
of the lungs confined him to his house, but no serious fears 
were entertained as to the result of his sickness. He seems 
to have had some apprehensions himself that he might not 
recover, as appears from his arrangements to release his mind 
from earthly cares. His Will was signed on the 5th of March. 

Not far from this time he requested the students to meet at 
his room. ‘I‘hey will probably never forget the very affection- 
ate manner in which he received them—expressing his regret 
at being unable to meet them at the Seminary—and the hope 
thatthe Lord would soon restore his health, and grant him 
that privilege. He stated that it might be several days, per- 
haps weeks, before he should be able to be with them, and sub- 
mitted the question whether they wished a temporary instruc- 
tor procured. When they had unanimously expressed their 
willingness to wait the event of his sickness, hoping that he 
might be soon restored, he seemed much affected—thanked 
them for their attachment—exhorted them to make the best 
possible use of their time—and gave them advice in relation 
to their studies. Shortly after this, he was confined to his 
room, which he never left, till he went to his long home. His 
disease gradually increased, and no remedies seemed to check 
its progress. Its fatal termination, however, was not anticipa- 
ted, till about the middle of March. He continued to cherish 
the hope that he should recover, and spoke little of lis own 
feelings. 

When his recovery had become doubtful to himself and 
others, he was asked, if he found the doctrines which he had 
preached consoling to him. He replied, ‘It is my only conso- 
lation that God reigns, and that he will do right. I know he 
will do perfectly right. I cannot say, I have that enjoyment 
which is desirable. I have no doubt of the power and will- 
ingness of God to save sinners—even the chief of sinners. 
But whether he will save my soul or not, I cannot tell. I 
know, and feel, that if he does not save me, it will be right 
—perfectly right. The blood of Christ is sufficient, and is my 
only refuge. I sometimes think it has been applied to my 
soul. Ihave long professed to be a friend of Christ—but my 
sins have been great. My past unfaithfulness seems now a 
cruel sin—a daily sin.’—After a little pause he said, ‘1 wish 
0 be reconciled to the will of God, and yet I have a strong de- 
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sire to recover. I trust this sickness will be of use to me, 
and that if I do recover, | shall be more faithful. But God 
knows what is best, and he wil/ do right” Not long after 
this he spoke of the Seminary and its prospects. ‘I feel? 
said he, ‘that something must be done for it. Jt must be sus- 
tained, and its embarrassments removed. Here he seemed 
to check his feelings, and soon after said, ‘ I fear | have wrong 
feelings. I sometimes become impatient. I cannot doubt 
that there is interest enough in this State to sustain the Semi- 
nary, if it could be brought before the churches in the right 
manner. But I ought to be willing to leave it in the hands of 
God. I hope I shall do this.’ 

From the middle of March to the twentieth, his disease in- 
creased, and there appeared but little prospect of his recovery, 
During this period, he seemed to be fast preparing for death. 
To a clerical friend who inquired after the state of his mind 
he said, ‘1 think I have given my soul to the Redeemer. I 
am a great sinner, and when [| think how unfaithful | have 
been, and how much I have neglected my duty, I feel that deep 
humility and self abasement become me. I have been a great 
sinner, but | know that Christ is able to save great sinners, 
and | think I am willing to trust him:—I have no other 
refuge, no other hope. The views I have long entertained of 
the character and government of God remain firm and un- 
shaken. I have not that joy which some have expressed, 
but I think I can trust the Redeemer. I know he came to 
save his people from their sins, and this is all my hope.’ 

The twentieth of March, being the Sabbath, was a day of 
deep interest to him. In the morning, he desired that public 
prayers might be offered for him, and dictated the form of a 
note to be read in church. During the day, he requested one 
who had the care of him, to sing the 51st Psalin L. M. which 
he designated by the first line, “ Show pity Lord O Lord for- 
give.” He seemed wholly absorbed in the exercise, and when 
the singing ceased, with a look of inexpressible tenderness he 
said ;—‘ That meets my case—That is just the language of 
my heart.’ He spoke of the state of religion in the village. 
‘I believe’ said he, ‘there will be a glorious revival of religion 
here, and that truth will be victorious. I know not that I shall 
live to see it, but it is no matter whether I do or not.’ He 
had often spoken of the state of religion during his sickness; 
but had not before expressed so much confidence that a revi 
val was about to commence. 

About this time his disease appeared to be checked, and 
strong hopes were entertained of his recovery. For several 
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days his strength increased, and by the close of the month he 
was able to walk about his room. During most of this peri- 
od his mind was in a happy state, and to one who was 
watching with him he remarked, ‘There was a time, when I 
thought | should not recover. I examined the evidences of 
my hope for eternity, and came to this result, that if 1 was ev- 
er saved, it would be of the mere sovereign grace of God— 
not anything in me, but all of grace. I have been a minis- 
ter upwards of thirty years. I have assisted in ordaining a 
great many ministers, and I have been called a faithful min- 
ister ;—I have been settled a number of years over a people, 
and was called a faithful minister ;—I have been here a num- 
ber of years, and have been called a faithful minister ;—I have 
alarge circle of acquaintances, and I presume I am called, in gen- 
eral, a faithful minister ;—but all this did not weigh a feather 
in support of my hope for eternity.’ 

Hopes of his recovery were entertained by himself and his 
friends till the night preceding the first day of April. He had 
been unusually cheerful during the day, and thought of riding 
out the next day, if the state of the atmosphere should be fa- 
vorable. In the evening he was able to lead in the devotions 
of his family, and retired enjoying much happiness. He 
rested well the former part of the night ; but towards morn- 
ing, his disease returned upon him with much violence, and 
after a week of exhaustior and suffering, swept him into eter- 
nity. During the greater part of this time, he was unable to 
converse, except in a broken manner; but his mind was 
uninterruptedly tranquil and happy. He continued to express 
an unshaken trust and confidence in the Saviour, and an entire 
Willingness to go down at his bidding into the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. His language on this subject was, 
‘Perfectly willing—waiting—waiting to be called—ready to 
depart and be with Christ.—He was much affected with the 
kindness of friends, and seemed to notice with overflowing 
gratitude all the little attentions which he received. ‘I have 
more mercies,’ said he, ‘than I can express. Every thing 
has been done for me that could be done. I have had the 
kindest physicians, the kindest watchers, and the kindest at- 
tentions, that any person could have ; and it is all of the mercy 
of God.’—T he goodness of God to him was a subject of which 
he often spake, and with the utmost energy of feeling. ‘ God, 
said he on one occasion almost in a rapture,— God is good— 
very good. My Saviour is precious. ‘Times, seasons and 
circumstances are all in the hands of God ;—a blessed truth ! 
He has ordered the time and circumstances of my sickness in 
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great mercy. Great is his mercy and faithfulness towards me 
He gives me kind friends, praying friends, and I feel tha 
prayer is answered. Il sometimes think that If am going to by 
literally rocked to sleep. O blessed, blessed, blessed Saviour 
Eternity —eternity—it is near! But not too near ;—nor will 
it be too long.’ 

He was an example of patience and submission under suf. 
ferings ; and was enabled repeatedly and unreservedly to com. 
mit himself and all his concerns to the care and providence 
of his heavenly Father. His greatest anxiety was for his 
beloved Seminary, and the last intelligible words he uttered 
were to implore upon it the blessings of heaven. ‘God bless 
the Seminary. Thou wilt bless it—and keep it. I give itup 
to thee; LI can do no more for it. ‘Thou canst do all things? 

Notwithstanding the sufferings of his body, his happiness, 
during some of the last hours of life, seemed indescribable. He 
could speak but a word or two at a time, but was able to lisp 
in accents such as these, ‘ Blessed place! Blessed privilege! 
Peace on a death-bed. I have peace-—I am happy,’ &c. 

He lingered in this happy frame until the evening of April 
7th, when his speech entirely failed—his eye lost its intelligence, 
and moved with difficulty—his limbs grew cold—his breath 
became perceptibly shorter, and after a few respirations—ceas- 
ed. ‘here was no struggle—not a limb was moved—the 
wheels of life stopped—the pulse and heart had ceased to beat 
—and the happy spirit had fled. C. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG MINISTERS. 
LETTER II. 


BeLovep BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 


At the close of the last Letter, I stated the Protestant prine- 
ple, that the word of God is the only and sufficient rule of 
our faith and practice, and endeavored to show, in part, what 
is implied in rightly receiving and applying this principle. But 
it was my intention to pursue the illustration farther. 

In relation to this general subject, there is one point of great 
importance, though often overlooked in practice, namely; 
that as soon as we ascertain, by impartial inquiry, what God 
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teaches us in his word, we have come to the end of our in- 
yiry ;—we have attained to the knowledge of the truth. 

This is a principle so essential to the believer in revelation, 
and so extensive in its influence, that I shall dwell upon it 
with more than ordinary care. I shall first illustrate the prin- 
ciple by the following example. . 

[am desirous of learning the truth in regard to the dura- 
tion of future punishment. Accordingly | apply myself to 
the study of the Scriptures, and find a variety of passages 
which represent the punishment of the wicked as endless. I 
am quite sure that if the sacred writers spoke of the happiness 
of the good in a manner exactly similar, no one would doubt 
thatthey meant to teach its endless duration. But the question 
soon rises in the mind, whether the everlasting misery of many 
of the human race is consistent with the benevolence of God, 
or with the atonement of Christ. What regard shall I pay to 
a question like this in ascertaining the meaning of the Bible ? 
None at all. Suppose God had addressed me thus: This subject 
has depths which you cannot fathom, and is surrounded 
with difficulties which human wisdom cannot remove. But 
for the glory of my justice and holiness, and for the benefit 
of my eternal kingdom, it is my unalterable purpose that 
the wicked according to their proper desert, shall suffer a 
punishment without end. Could any one doubt the fact? 
Now God does seem virtually to address me in this manner. 
He plainly teaches this tremendous truth, although he knew 
all the difficulties which would arise in our minds respecting 
it. These difficulties he does not undertake to solve. He 
requires it as a most reasonable thing, and a proper expres- 
sion of our confidence in him, that we should believe the 
doctrine which he teaches, notwithstanding its unsearchable- 
ness, and that we should believe it to be perfectly accordant 
with his infinite wisdom and goodness, though we may be 
unable to see how it is so.—But should not the natural hor- 
ror we feel at the thought of endless misery, and our 
strong desire that it may be prevented, have an influence 
upon our judgment as to the meaning of the Scriptures? To 
answer this, take another case. Our legislators make a law, 
that every murderer shall be put to death. The words of 
the law are plain and determinate. But men in general, es- 
pecially criminals, feel a natural horror at the thought of such 
4 punishment, and a wish that it might not take place. 
Ought such a feeling to affect the sense they put upon the law, 
and to lead them to say, Such cannot be its meaning; it is too 
dreadful to believe? Surely not. And for the same reason, 
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the horror we feel at the thought of the endless punishmey 
of ourselves or our fellow men, and our desire that all may 
be happy, cannot be permitted to have any influence UpOR us 
in determining the sense of Scripture. We have no reason 
to think that the infinite God, in making his laws and a. 
ranging things in his moral kingdom, was influenced merely 
by such views and feelings as belong to ignorant, imperfect, 
sinful beings. But to make the sense of his laws confor 
to our views and feelings, would be in effect to attribute ou 
views and feelings, circumscribed, fallible, and disordered ag 
they are, to his infinite mind, It would be saying, that he is 
subject to all.our weaknesses, and is no more influenced by 
a regard to his own glory and the general interests of his 
kingdom, then we are. It would, in short, be making God 
altogether like ourselves. I contend, therefore, that our 
natural views and feelings as to the propriety or the desirable. 
ness ef any particular doctrine should not influence our judg. 
ment as to the true meaning of the revelation which God has 
made. 

If im the instance now before us, the question should be, 
whether the endless punishment of the wicked, admitted to 
bea certain truth, has anything in it inconsistent with the 
dictates of justice or benevolence; we might then direct our 
reasoning to that point, and might, in the best manner in our 
power, show that it is not inconsistent, and that no valid ob- 
lection ties against it. But if the ¢ruth of the doctrine is the 
subject of inquiry ; then we have nothing to do with the jus 
tice or utility of endless punishment, as viewed by us, but 
must confine ourselves to the single question, whether the 
Scriptures reveal the fact. If, without any revelation, we were 
able, in our way of reasoning, to prove to our own satisfaction 
the justice and the necessity of endless punishment; still this 
could not be relied upon as the foundation of our belief as to 
the fact. And after we had, by a process of general reason- 
ing; come to the conclusion, that there must be endless punish- 
ment: if the word of God should declare against it, that con- 
clusion of ours, in all propriety, should stand for nothing. On 
the other hand, if we were wholly unable, by any reasoning 
of ours, to make out the justice or propriety of endless pun- 
ishment, or to obviate the objections and difficulties urged 
against it; this would be no sufficient reason why we shoald 
disbelieve the fact, when made known by revelation. What- 
ever the operations of our reason may be, and whatever we of 
ourselves may think to be right; we must remember that 
we are not competent to judge what God will do, any farther 
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than he is pleased to inform us. From our imperfect wisdom 
and benevolence we are wholly insuflicient to determine what 
plans a God of infinite wisdom and benevolence will adopt, 
and how he will compass the ends he has in view. 

This then is the position I maintain. If our inquiry is 
whether the wicked will in fact endure endless punishment ; 
the testimony of God, and that only, must be consulted ; and 
our understanding of the meaning of that testimony must not 
be influenced, one way or the other, by any reasoning of ours 
asto the consistency of such punishment with the divine benev- 
dence or justice. for while we seem to be reasoning respect- 
ing divine benevolence and justice, we are in fact reasoning 
respecting our own benevolence and justice. And it is by no 
means certain, that those measures of government which would 
agree with such benevolence and justice as ours, would agree 
with the infinite benevolence and justice of God.  Suill, after 
we learn from the word of God that the punishment of the 
wicked will be endless; and after we have given full credence 
to the fact ; it may then be proper and useful for us to attempt, 
with modesty and caution, to vindicate the divine conduct from 
the objections of unsanctified reason, and to show, as far as 
the case admits, that it agrees with acknowledged principles 
of justice and benevolence. 

1 shall refer to another example, though | intend not to dwell 
upon it. God declared to Abraham, that he should have a son, 
and that his posterity, by that son, should be as the stars of 
heaven for multitude. Abraham knew it was the declaration 
of God, and as such he believed it, though human reason might 
have urged strong and unanswerable objections against it. 
His faith rested, not upon any reasoning of his own, but simply 
upon the word of God. The only concern which his reason 
had with the subject was this: It decided, that every declara- 
tion of God must be true, and worthy of eonfident belief, 
whatever objections might seem to lie against it. And he suf- 
fered no objections or difficulties in the least to influence his 
mind as to the meaning of the divine declaration. This is 
the main point | have in view. Our faith must rest simply 
upon the divine testimony. It was this which distinguished 
Abraham’s faith, and rendered him worthy of being held up 
as an exainple to all believers in after times. He believed God. 
The word of God was the sole basis and rule of his faith. 
His reason did nothing but apprehend and believe the divine 
testimony. 

To adopt the principle which I have now endeavored to il- 
lustrate, would be exceedingly advantageous to ministers, as 
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well as private Christians. We are prone to forget the high 
authority of God’s word, and to treat it with irreverence and 
neglect. It is too much the fashion of the day, even among 
Christian ministers, to form opinions respecting the various 
doctrines and duties of religion, in the way of general reason- 
ing. And if there is an occasional reference to the Scriptures, 
it is evident that they hold only a secondary place, and that 
their decision has less influence than the arguments suggest- 
ed by human reason. By proceeding in this way, we subject 
ourselves to a great loss of time, and to great uncertainty and 
perplexity on the subject of religion. We part with an infalli- 
ble guide, and take one that is fallible. We shut our eyes 
against the light of the sun, and attempt to find our way by 
the light of a taper. Ina word, we give up the divine author- 
ity of revelation. And if by mere reasoning we happenin 
any case to arrive at the knowledge of the truth, and then be- 
lieve it merely because our reason has discovered it ; such faith 
gives no glory to God. It is not the faith of a Christian, but 
of a rationalist. 

But it is said, reason and philosophy are necessary in order 
to discover the meaning of God’s word. And to show this, the 
declaration of Christ is adduced ; “this is my body.” Butall 
that is necessary in this case is to put ourselves, as far as may 
be, in the situation of those to whom the declaration was made. 
The proper inquiries are-— What was the occasion on which 
the words were spoken? What were the circumstances of 
the Apostlesto whom they were spoken? What object 
had Christ in view? What had been his manner of 
speaking? What sort of metaphors had he been a- 
customed to use? How would his Apostles naturally 
understand his words? Now this is not philosophizing. 
The Apostles had no need of philosophy in order to under 
stand this declaration of Christ, any more than they had to 
understand him, when he said, “I am the vine; ye ate 
the branches.” Apprehending the meaning of figurative 
language is not, properly speaking, a matter of philosophical 
reasoning, but a matter of taste, and feeling, and commo 
sense. If philosophy should be applied to the declaration 
of Christ, “this is my body,” I sic. ld suppose it must relate 
to the propriety and utility of met«phorical language ; and 80 
must lead to an analysis of those principles of the mind which 
make such language natural, and which account for its effects. 
But the right understanding of metaphorical language and ifs 
proper influence on the mind is no more dependent on aby 
reasoning of this kind, than eating and digesting food is de 
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pendent on our understanding the physiology of those parts of 
the body which are particularly concerned in eating and diges- 
tion. 

Imean not by any thing I have said, to express the opin- 
jon that philosophical reasoning on the subject of religion is 
in all cases to be rejected as of nouse. My position is, that it 
cannot be considered as necessary, and cannot be properly used, 
in determining the sense of Scripture. And { should suppose 
that any one must be satisfied of this, when he considers, that 
those to whom the sacred writers addressed themselves were 
far from being philosophers, and that if philosophy was neces- 
sary to the right understanding of God’s word, they were ut- 
tetly incapable of knowing the truth, and were tied down to 
unavoidable ignorance and error.” But neither Christ nor his 
apostles ever represent philosophical knowledge, or a capacity 
for metaphysical reasoning, to be at all necessary to those who 
would learn the truths of religion. What they iiisist upon as ne- 
cessaty is, a humble, docile, and obedient disposition, and prayer 
to God for the teaching of his Spirit. “If any man will do 
his wil, he shall know of the doctrine.”—*< If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask it of God.” Instead of giving countenance 
to philosophizing in religion, the sacred writers directly dis- 
countenance it. When some inquired, “how are the dead rais- 
ed?” the Apostle did not give them he philosophy of the res- 
urrection. We first charged them with folly in asking the 
question, and then referred them to the vegetation of grain, in 
order to show them that their objection against the resurrection 
of the body was futile. And as to the quickening and growth 
of the seed sown,—-he did not enter into the philosophy of 
vegetation, but merely mentioned the fact. ‘The argument 
heused to confute their objection was rhetorical, not philesoph- 
ical, He vindicated an impoftant doctrine of revelation by 


* “The preacher is to make the trath of Scripture the burden of his communications 
to his people, because this is a message which can be easily understood. hi is brought 
down to the comprehension of a common religious assembly. It is the simplicity of 
ceriptural truth, which adapts it to all classes of hearers.” “But of all modes 
of communication, the language of metaphysical philosophy is the least adapted to 
the understanding of an ordinary congregation. Phitosophvcal preaching requires a 
philosophical audience.” “ How is a plain man to arrive at a knowledge of religious 
truth, by the refinements of metaphysical reasoning? Suppose he makes the attempt. 
He has a new science to learn; a science abounding in nice distinctions; requiring 
aaualysis of the faculties and operations of the mind; and embracing a knowledge 

the relations of cause and effect, powers and susceptibilities, motives and act ons,— 
If he looks to the pulpit for instruction on these subjects, he is involved in the mys- 
eres of metaphysical phraseology. His minister speaks to him in an unkyown tongue. 
He finds that he has not only a new science, but a new language to learn."—* If met- 
aphysical philosophy had been necessary to salvation, it wouk! sceim that the F iste 
would have given us a new metaphysical language.” 

Presipent Day's Sermon on the Christian Miuister’s Comimissica, 
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an apt analogy taken from the natural world ;—as Christ illus. 
trated and enforced an important duty, by referring to the fowls 
of the air, and to the lilies. If that reasoning which is strigt 
ly philosophical, may ever be used on the subject of religion, it 
must be for the purpose of illustrating and enforcing a doctrine 
or precept already made known and received, and vindicatj 

it against objections. In some cases, though I think rarely, 
the philosophy of the mind may afford us important assist- 
ance in accomplishing these objects. And those men, who 
unhappily carry their habit of speculation too far, and are more 
in alliance with philosophy than with Christianity, may some- 
times have their defective faith aided and strengthened by find. 
ing an agreement between the principles of mental science and 
the doctrines of revelation. But their faith would stand in po 
need of such help, if it relied, as the faith of Abraham did, 
with unwavering confidence on the simple word of God. Be 
sides ; those Christians who rest their faith entirely on the di. 
vine testimony are, in my view, much more likely to havea 
correct understanding of that testimony, than those who rst 
their faith partly on that, and partly on the deductions of spec- 
ulative reason. And it is very easy to see which kind of faith 
does the greater honor to the word and the veracity of God." 


* On the subject here under discussion, the views expressed by President Day is 
the sermon before referred to are so just and seasonable, that I shall quote a few more 
passages; at the same time recommending to ministers and Theological studenwa 
serious and repeated perusal of the whole sermon. 

“The evidence of Scripture truth is the testimony of God himself. Here huma 
reason has no right to interfere. It is bound to stand aside and hear what God the Lord 
hath said. Reason decides, indeed, and decides intuitively, that the word of the God 
of truth is to be believed. It is hound to submit implicitly to the divine declarations, 
whatever they may be. Hereis the distinction between faith and mere reason —The 
truths which God reveals to us, may or may not accord with the opinions which weou- 
selves had formed. Their previous probability or improbability is, therefore, no ground 
on which we are to receive or rejectthem, when we find them in the word of God— 
It is not a sound principle of interpretation,,to determine before-hand what doctrines 
ought to be found, or are probably found in the Bible, and therefore to make it speaka 
language in conformity with our pre-conceived opinions.—The seriptural evidence it 
favor of any doctrine is wholly independent on the probability furnished by reason alone 
without the aid of revelation. This evidence is the simple testimony of God. It is neith® 
er weakened nor strengthened by any previous opimon which we had formed on it 

subject revealed.—The doctrines of metaphysical philosophy onght to have noinfluence 
in determining the doctrines of the Bible. ff the language of Scripture is to be.soe® 
plained, as to conform invariably to probabilities suggested by reason, then it is nore+ 
elation, It makes known to us no new truths. It can decide no controverted pat 
For each contending party will give the passages referred to as proofs, the mealilg 
which accords with its own opinions. This is the great reason why the varions de 
nominations of Christians make, ordinarily, no approaches towards agreement in doe 
trine, by discussions which professedly refer to the Scriptures as a common rule of faith 
In truth, each party, instead of making the Scriptures the only standard of beli, 
makes his own opinions, to some extent at least, the standard of Scripture.—If te 
book of God is to be interpreted according to pre conceived philosophical opinions, I 
will not be one Bible but muny. It will be mace to contain as many different system 
of doctrines, as there are different schemes of philosophy brought forward to give? 
construction to its conten's —It may be necessary, in interpreting the Seriptures,” 
take into consideraiion the opinions and modes of thinking of the classes of perso 
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I have extended my remarks to such a length, because I 
conceive the point under consideration to be of primary impor- 
tance, and because [| think it would conduce in a high degree 
to our benefit as Christians, and to our usefulness as Ministers, 
if we could bring ourselves to such a habit of mind as to make 
it our constant inquiry, what doctrine God has revealed in 
his word ; but never to make the inquiry, so incompatible with 
the character of Christians, whether the doctrine which God 
has revealed is true.—You may perhaps think it needless to 
dwell longer on the general principle I have stated. But I am 
desirous of giving so clear an illustration of it, that no one can 
fail of understanding it aright. Let me therefore apply it to 
the question of Christ’s character. This is a subject of pure 
revelation. Our inquiry is, what do the Scriptures teach? But 
adifficulty arises. How can it be that Jesus Christ is God, 
when there is only one God, the Father? What influence 
shall a difficulty of this kind have upon us in determining the 
meaning of the divine testimony? None. Suppose we are 
totally unable to reconcile the doctrine of Christ’s divinity with 
the doctrine of the divine unity. Whatthen? We are not 
required to reconcile them. Our business is to determine phi- 
logically and historicaily what the inspired writers taught, 
just as we determine what Athanasius or Arius taught. The 
only difference between the two cases, which I need to notice, 
isthis ; that the very doctrine which the inspired writers taught 
is the doctrine which we are unhesitatingly to receive as true; 
but asto the doctrine of Athanasius or Arius, we are to believe 
itornot, as we find it supported by proper evidence. The one 
i directly binding upon our faith; the other not. But the 
method of determining what doctrine was taught, is substan- 
tially the same in both cases. Now suppose you make it your 
Object to inquire what doetrine Athanasius taught. Would you 
think it proper that your views of the consistency or inconsis- 
tency of his doctrine should influence you in determining what 
his doctrine actually was 7? You would look for the usus lo- 
quendi.. You would take into view all the circumstances of 
the writer, and of the time when he wrote. But in ascertain- 
ing what doctrine he held, you certainly would not first inquire 
whether, agreeably to your mode of reasoning, the doctrine was 
philosophically correct, and then conclude that it was his doc- 
to whom they were originally addressed. ‘The true point of inquiry is, how did they, 
if they were candid, understand what was said to them. How did the children of Is- 
raél understand Moses? How did the primitive Christians understand Christ and his 
Apostles? But the words of Scripture were not spoken to modern metaphysicians, 


Paul did not reason with plulosophers of the present age. Their speculative opinions 
me not the standard according to which the Bible is to be interpreted.” 
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trine, or not, according as it agreed or disagreed with your no- 
tions. No enlightenxl and inpartial man ever proceeded jg 
this manner in determining what opiniens were maintained b 

any uninspired writer. _ And no one can with propriety pro- 
ceed in this manner in determining what doctrines were maip- 
tained by the inspired writers. Suppose a man should releage 
his mind, as the German Rationalists have released theirs, from 
the idea that the Sacred writers were inspired, and from all 
sense of obligation to believe what they taught. He could then 
surely pursue the question, what doctrines they taught, without 
being embarrassed with any reasonings about the consistency 
or inconsistency of those doctrines. So some of the, most 
learned Rationalists have pursued it. Andsoought we. Thos 
Rationalists have, in various important instances, decided, 
that the Scriptures teach the doctrines which we _ held, 
We agree with them, thus far, in deciding what the sense of 
Scripture is. But we go farther than they, and hold this sense 
of Scripture to be perfectly according to truth, and make it the 
foundation and rule of our faith. We agree substantially with 
them in the manner of ascertaining what the doctrmes of the 
Bible are ; but we differ widely, as to the manner in which the 
doctrines, thus ascertained, are to he regarded by us. 

But should any be disposed to ask, whether im determining 
the meaning of the divine declarations, we are not to have re- 
spect tothe moral sentiments and feelings which are insepar- 
ble from the constitution of human nature;—my answer would 
be, that, if in any cases we do this, it should be with great eau 
tion. If the divine declaration is unambiguous, and its mean 
ing obvious, it is to be reccived on the ground of its own aw 
thority, or the veracity of God, whether it agrees or not with 
our moral sentiments and feelings; and for this plain reason, 
that our moral sentiments and feelings in any particular case 
may rest on defective or partial views of things. God commanded 
Abraham to offer up his son Isaac as a sacrifice. Abraham had 
the same moral sentiments and feelings as we have, and the 
same paternal affections. If his moral sense had been consulted, 
must it not have decided, that killing a man, especially a som, 
would be exceedingly unnatural, inhuman and wicked, ant 
that a kind and merciful God would forever disapprove of it? 
How could Abraham then believe that God actually commant- 
edit? Certainly he could not, if he had formed his opinion 
of the meaning of the divine declaration in the manner above 
mentioned. But he had one moral sentiment, which was par 
amount to all others, and controlled all others ; and that was, 
that whatever God says, is right. He knew that God vou 
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manded him to perform the deed. He consulted not with 
flesh and blood ; he consulted not with his own sensibilities, 
as a parent; he consulted not even with the sentiments 
which belonged to his moral nature respecting the evil of 
slaying a man, or respecting human sacrifices. Nor did 
he inquire how this command could be consistent with the 

evious promise of God, or with the command not to kill. He 
yielded entirely to the authority of God’s command. He had 
higher confidence in God’s perfections, than in the dictates of 
his own moral nature ;—and he acted against all those dictates, 
except that one which was superior to all others, and which is 
indeed the highest moral principle proper to the human mind, 
namely ; that God is to be believed and obeyed. Inany such 
case, it is evident that an attempt to model the meaning of God’s 
word according to our own speculative notions or natural feel- 
ings would lead us far astray, and that the right meaning of 
God’s word is that which readily suggests itself to the docile, 
obedient, pious heart. 

But after we have ascertained the doctrine of revelation, and 
have received it as the matter of our faith, the question may 
and often does arise, whether such doctrine agrees with our com- 
mon principles of reasoning, or with facts which occur in the 
natural or moral world. ‘This may be a suitable inquiry, and 
we may sometimes find it advantageous to pursue it with all 
the means in our power. But after all, the result of this inqui- 
ry is not to effect our belief of the doctrine revealed. Sup- 
pose the doctrine does agree with our common principles of 
reasoning, or with known facts in the natural or moral world; 
this we shall consider a pleasing circumstance, and one which 
will enable us to silence the objections of unbelievers, and to 
do something perhaps towards preparing them to receive the 
truth. This may be the case with the doctrine, taught in Rom. 
5th, respecting the evils which are brought upon the posterity 
of Adam by means of his one offence. It is very easy to make 
out an analogy between this divine constitution, and events 
which continually take place. But this analogy is not the 
ground of our faith in the doctrine. For should we be wholly 
unable to make out any such analogy, we should still believe 
the dectrine taught by the inspired writers, simply because it 
is thus taught. Andsupposing that to be the case, instead of 
attempting to do what is beyond our power, it would become 
us frankly to acknowledge, that the doctrine differs, wholly 
or in part as the fact may be, from the deductions of reason in 

er cases, and has no analogy to truths otherwise made 
known. An acknowledgement like this is as consistent with 

*12 
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our cordial belief of a doctrine made known by revelation, ag 
it is with our belief of any principle of magnetism or electricity, 
which has no analogy to other principles in the science of phys. 
ics. Such an acknowledgement, | think, should be readily 
made by every Christian, in regard to the Scripture doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the doctrine of Christ's 
person, as including divine and human attributes. Refusing to 
make this acknowledgement, and attempting to find something 
among created beings which would be analagous to this pecu- 
liar mode of existence, has occasioned needless perplexity, and 
has done much to turn off the minds of men from the only 
true ground of Christian faith, the divine testimony. 

But I have another remark, which, though it may seem very 
easy to be understood, and though any one may be ready toas- 
sent to it as soon as he hears it, will still be found to deseryea 
very careful consideration. It is this :—The Protestant prin. 
ciple of making the Bible our only and sufficient standard re. 
quires that we should conform to it, both as to the matter and 
the manner of teaching. By this I do not mean that we should 
confine ourselves to the mere language of inspiration, and make 
our instructions consist merely of quotations from the Bible, 
Teaching what the sacred writers taught and as they taught, 
implies nothing like this. 

I can best explain my meaning by an example. The sacred 
writers teach the important doctrine, that Christ made an atone 
ment for the sinsof men. But in what manner do they teach 
this doctrine? How do they set it forth? Sometimes they 
represent, that Christ died for us ; sometimes, that he died for 
our sins ; sometimes, that he was a sin-offering, that he bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree, and that God laid m 
him the iniquities of us all ; sometimes, that he was a pro 
pitiation for our sins, that he redeemed us, that he reconciled 
us to God,&c. Now when we teach the doctrine of the atone 
ment, this isthe kind of representation we should make. The 
Scriptures use a great variety in the manner of exhibiting the 
subject; so should we. But how various soever the manne 
in which we exhibit the doctrine, we should keep our eye upon 
the manner in which it is set forth in the Scriptures, and should 
not only avoid whatever would be inconsistent with that, but 
should make it perfectly manifest, that we derive our concep 
tions of the doctrine, and our mode of teaching, from the B+ 
ble. If we undertake to explain it, and to reason upon it; ou 
explanation and reasoning should be such as will plainly cor 
respond with the current language of the inspired writers ; and 
wii make it perfectly natural and congruous for us freely 
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quote that language, and intermiz it with our own explana- 
tions and reasonings. In short, we must make it manifest that 
wedelight in the Scripture representation, and Scripture phrase- 
ology, and consider it as best suited to the nature of the subject ; 
and on this we must build all our logic, and all our rhetoric. 
Now let those who are accustomed to reason abstractly on the 
doctrine of the atonement compare the doctrine as exhibited by 
them, with the doctrine as exhibited by the sacred writers ; let 
them put their favorite conceptions and language by the side 
of those texts which most fully express the conceptions of the 
inspired teachers ; and then see whether there is not a visible 
and wide difference. ‘Turn your thoughts to those preachers 
and writers who carry their fondness for philosophical investi- 
gation into the subject of religion, and see how they exhibit the 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement,and then say,whether there is any 

nce of their regarding the Bible as their only and sufficient 
guide. If they do so regard it, how comes it to pass that they 
seldom, if ever, set forth this radical principle of religion in the 
light in which it is set forth by the inspired writers? How does 
it happen that a doctrine, which always appears in the Scrip- 
tures so obvious, and so full of vital warmth and energy, comes 
in their hands to be so cold, and speculative, and lifeless, and 
#0 remote from common apprehension ? 

I consider the same remarks important, in regard to the man- 
ner in which the doctrine of atonement is applied to practical 
purposes. ‘The Apostles often make use of it as a means of 
enforcing obedience, a motive to a holy life. We should do 
the same. It should be evident from our manner of treating 
the subject, that we view Christ’s death in the same light with 
them ; that it has the same influence upon us, as it had upon 
them, and that we carry it out into the same practical uses. 

The remarks I have made on this doctrine will be sufficient 
toexplain generally what I mean by conforming to the Bible 
asto the matter and manner of teaching. 

But perhaps a question may arise in the minds of some, wheth- 
erthe principle I have laid down will exactly hold at the pre- 
sent day ; whether the change which has taken place in the 
mode of thinking, the prevalence of a new set of errors, the 
new systems of education,—in a word, whether the change in 
the circumstances of man, does not call for a change both as 
4o the matter and manner of religious instruction. 

To this I reply: There is no proof that any change has ta- 
ken place, which materially affects the subject under consid- 
eration. Man’s relation to God, to the moral law, to Christ, 
49 his fellow creatures,—all his moral relations, are the same 
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now, as they ‘were when the Scriptures were written. Manis 
natural character is the same. He has the same faculties, dispo- 
sitions, passions, appetites,—the same deceitfulness, and selfigh- 
ness, and perverseness of heart, the same backwardness to feel 
and acknowledge his obligations to be holy, the same unwilling. 
ness to forsake his sins and come to Christ, and the same pro- 
pensity to justify himself. Generally, the same false opinions, 
both theoretic and practical, prevailed formerly, as those which 
prevail now. What kind of error in regard to the subject of 
religion can be found at the present day, to which there is not 
some reference in the Scriptures? It is manifest, that not only 
the more flagrant errors, but all the slighter departures from the 
simplicity of the Gospel, both as to doctrine and practice, are 
more or less noticed and rebuked by the sacred writers, 

It is also true, that the salvation provided for man, and the 
the way of obtaining it, are subject to no change. The re 
pentance, faith and obedience required, are always the same, 
Sinners in all ages and circumstances have the same need of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. ‘They possess no powers o 
principles of action, which will ever, inany instance, set aside or 
diminish the necessity of their being born again. What Christ 
said to Nicodemus is as true and important now, as it was 
then. The renewal of sinners is the work of God in as high 
a sense at the present day, as formerly. 

As therefore man’s nature, relations, and duties,.and_ other 
circumstances, so far as religion is concerned, are always the 
same; there can be no occasion forany material change, eitherin 
the matter or manner of religious instruction. If Christ and his 
apostles were to appear among us and to teach the doctrines 
and duties of religion at the present day; is there not every 
reason to think that they would teach the same things, and 
much in the same manner, as they did eighteen hundred years 
ago? Whatever changes have taken place in the world since 
the days of inspiration, there has been and can be no change, 
which materially affects the subject of religion ; and what was 
true and important in doctrine, and suitable in the manner of 
teaching, in the time of Christ and the Apostles, must be so now. 

The supposition that a material change is to be made at the 
present day in the matter or manner of instruction found in 
the Bible, would lead to very dangerous consequences. If we 
suppose it is left to our discretion what doctrmes and precepts 
of the Bible shall be preached at the present day, and what 
omitted, or in what manner these doctrines and precepts shall 
be explained and inculcated ; and if we suppose that the word 
of God is not to be taken as our standard in these respects; 
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then we should consider ourselves at liberty, if we thought 
best, to omit in part, or altogether, the perfect obligation of man 
to obey the divine law, his depravity and ruin, the necessity of 
divine influence in his renewal to holiness, the sovereignty of 
God’s grace, justification by faith, the duty of obedience, self- 
denial, forgiveness of injuries, anu any other doctrine or duty 
inculeated in the Scriptures ; or if we should not wholly omit 
them, we should feel ourselves at liberty to receive them, and 
exhibit them to others, in a very different light from that m 
which the Bible exhibits them. And where should we stop? 
What limits could be set to our deviation from the principles 
contained in our sacred books? And in all this, what reproach 
should we cast upon the word of God, and how manifestly 
should we abandon the grand article of Protestantism, that the 
Bible is the only sufficient rule of faith and practice! IJ¢ was, 
we should say, svfficient once,—but it is not so now. 





THE GROWTH OF UNITARIANIS™. 


Although there is less boasting now than formerly, re- 
specting the growth of Unitarianism, and grievous complaints 
are uttered in regard to the gloominess of the times, yet, 
mingled with these, we sometimes hear the lingering notes of 
exultation, and transactions in the country are occasionally re- 
ferred to, which, to those not particularly acquainted with cir- 
cumstances, may seem to indicate that the doctrine is prevailing. 
Tallude to the instances (two or three of which have occurred 
recently,) in which towns have voted to dismiss their Ortho- 
dox ministers, under circumstances which lead to the expect- 
ation that possibly Unitarians may be settled in their places. 
This subject ought to be explained, not only that it may be 
understood by the public generally, but that interested individ- 
uals on both sides may understand it, and may be led to 
shape their course accordingly. In the remarks which fol- 
low, I do not profess to deseribe any particular case, but merely 
to exhibit the wsual course of events leading to dismissions 
like those above mentioned. The public will see how Unita- 
fanism grows; and out of what materials it grows; and 
what results are to be anticipated from its growth, both to 
those who embrace, and those who reject it, 

It is well known (perhaps it might have been expected) that 
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as our settlements become older, and our population more py. 
merous, a class of men are brought together in many of oy 
towns, who make no pretensions to religion, and seem not to 
concern themselves at all about it. They may in some jp. 
stances call themselves Universalists ; but they attend no meet. 
ing, have none of the forms of religion in their houses, and 
in fact assume no appearance of religion, whether abroad or 
at home. A portion of them are grossly vicious ; but this js 
not the case with all. Some are merely itreligious and world. 
ly. They have usually a sort of undefined prejudice againg 
the minister, which becomes the stronger in proportion to his 
worth, and rises in many instances to palpable hatred. They 
pay him nothing, and are never willing to see him in their 
houses, except when some of their families are dying 
dead ; and then if he comes and offers a prayer, they think 
him under greater obligations to them for their attention, than 
they to him for his services. 

Connected with this motley tribe of irreligionists, there are 
in some of our towns from two or three to half a dozen, who 
call themselves Unitarians. They are generally men of some 
wealth and influence, who know that it is reputable to Keep 
up the appearance of religion, but are determined not to be ep 
cumbered with its restraints, They have probably been at 
Boston a good deal in years past, while Unitarianism rode 
over the head of every thing there, and learned, to their w- 
speakable satisfaction, that worldly, indiflérent, pleasure-loving 
men could be religious, without any great change or trouble, 
They learned that Unitarianism was all the fashion in town- 
that Unitarians, like themselves, were opposed to frequent rel: 
gious meetings, and were the principal promoters of those 
amusements which they loved, but which they had always 
been told were sinful.* After a few such visits to the me 
tropolis—witnessing the liberties in which fashionable Chis 
tians there indulge themselves, hearing their conversation, and 
replenishing their pockets with tracts and papers, they retum, 
to laugh at the unmodish scrupulosity of country professors, to 
oppose the measures and doctrines of their minister, and tocal 
themselves Unitarians. They consider religious meeting 
during the week as a nuisance; revivals of religion as a pil- 
ful delusion ; church covenants and examinations as an ét- 
croachment on their religious rights; and balls, theatres, ant 


* Says a Unitarian of Boston, “ We have no doubt that the Unitarians form a large 
part of those, who resort to ‘doubtful or positively injurious amusements,’ who ‘ pak 
ronize theatres,’ and are averse ‘to social) religious meetings.’” See Review of 
Letier to a Unitarian Clergyman, p. 16, 
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cards as things that must not be spoken against. They are 
loud in the praise of some Unitarian preachers whom they 
have heard—so polite, so eloquent, so refined ;—and are aston- 
ished that their minister should be so uncivil as not to be wil- 
ling to admit them to his pulpit. ‘They are determined not to 

up with such intolerable arrogance ; and as their minister 
seems not likely to be flattered or frightened out of his “exclu- 
dveness,” they resolve to take measures for his dismission. 
But how shall they proceed ? A vast majority of his support- 
ers—of those who usually attend meeting, and seem to have 
any serious regard for religion, are his devoted friends. How 
then shall their object be accomplished ? 

They immediately address themselves to the class of per- 
sons first described, with a view to secure their friendship and 
co-operation. ‘They say to them, ‘ You are members of the 
parish as much as the deacons are ; or if you are not members, 
you can easily become such ; and you haveas good a right to 
the meeting house and funds as any persons in the town. 
We have been imposed upon by this strict, uncompromising, 
Calvinistic theology long enough ; let us now unite, and have 
something better. If you prefer Universalist preaching, you 
shall have it occasionally ;* although we are confident, when 
you hear the Unitarians, that you will be satisfied there is no 
great difference. You are as good Unitarians now as we are, 
and doubtless have been Unitarians for a long time, though you 
did not know it. You have not, indeed, paid much attention 
to religion, but this is not your fault, but that of the minister. 
The subject has been presented in such an odious form, that 
persons of sense could not be expected to attend to it. Only 
consent to unite with us, and we will call a parish meeting, 
and the business will soon be in our own hands.’ 

The coalition thus proposed is speedily formed ; a parish 
meeting is called; and scores, who scarcely ever saw the in- 
side of a meeting house on the Sabbath, are brought forward 
to attend. For fear of a failure, some perhaps from other 
towns are drawn in to afford their aid. ‘They assemble first 
at the tavern, and having poured out their libations there, they 
tush into the house of God, to transact the business for which 
their leaders have called them together. In the midst of noise 
and tumult, the question is proposed and taken on the dismis- 
sion of the minister ; a majority is found against him; and a 


p@an is rung the country round, to celebrate the triumphs of 
Unitarianism. 


* Frequent complaints occur in the Universalist newspapers of promises such as 
these, which afierwards were not fufilled. 
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But, ‘let not him that putteth on the harness boast himself 
as he that putteth it off’ The results of the triumph—if ty. 
umph it can be called—remain to be seen.—One of the firg 
of these is, the practical demonstration which is made of the 
nature and claims of Unitarianism. A great part of these 
liberal voters, only a few months previous, knew nothing and 
cared nothing about any religion. ‘They pursued the present 
world regardless of the future. ‘They were ‘lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God,’ And they profess to have eXperi- 
enced no change. They have only learned that they are Uni 
tarians, and have been such the greater part of their lives, 
though they did not know it. What then must they think of 
Unitarianism, as a system of religious faith? And what mnst 
others think of it? A triumph of Unitarianism such as this 
is enough to show its emptiness, and destroy its credit for 
ever. it is unspeakably disgraceful to any thing claiming to 
be a system of religion to grow out of such materials, and by 
such means. F 

Another immediate result of the measures above described 
is a. separation in the society, between the friends and the en- 
emies of truth. The members of the church, and those who 
think and act with them, are not to be so easily deprived of 
their privileges. ‘They immediately retire from the parish, and 
make provision for the public worship of God under circum. 
stances in which they will be secure from further molestation, 

The separation thus accomplished may now be viewed in 
its consequences to both parties. And, first, tothe Unitarians, 
They are left in possession of the house of worship and paro 
chial funds, and have the power given them, if they please to 
use it, (as they always do,) to plunder the church of her funds, 
They may think, therefore, that they have accomplished their 
whole purpose, and are in a fair way to prosper. But they 
soon find themselves subject to great inconveniences. ‘They 
are under the necessity now of going to meeting, forenoon and 
afiernoon, fair weather and foul, in order to make up any thing 
likea decent congregation. ‘This in some instances, | know, has 
been felt to be a grievous burthen. The individuals spokenof 
could consent to pay a trifle for the support of religion, and think 
little of it; and if they had the Orthodox with them to go t@ 
meeting at all times, and leave them at liberty to stay at home, 
except when the weather and other circumstances rendered it 
convenient and agreeable for them to be out, they could get along 
very well. But to be placed in circumstances where, if they 
do not go to meeting nobody will, and the house will be left lit- 
erally empty—to have such a necessity continually pressing 0m 
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them, is intolerable! It may be borne during the excitement 
of the separation, but cannot be submitted to for any consider- 
able length of time. 

But this is not all: Unitarians, left thus alone, often find 
themselves in company at which they are somewhat startled, 
not to say ashamed. The persons whom they flattered as 
good Unitarians, and rallied out to vote the dismission of the 
minister—when they come to sit down with them in the house 
of God, after the serious Christians have fled—make but a sorry 

nee there. ‘They-are a kind of living burlesque upon 
Christianity. ‘Their minister is ashamed of them,* and they 
are startled and ashamed as they look round upon one an- 
other. 

And then what prospect have they, in present circumstan- 
ces, of further propagating their doctrines? Mixed up and half 
concealed as they formerly were, there was an opportunity for 
something to be done ; but now, their sentiments are all out ; 
their nakedness is exposed; they are hedged round with 
a triple enclosure, so that nobody comes nigh them who is not 
of their own company, and the work of proselyting is at an end. 

Many of these forsaken Unitarian parishes are likely, ere 
jong, to become extinct. Others, in all probability, will fall to 
the Universalists. Of some of them a great majority of the 
members are Universalists now, and have been received with 
a promise that they shall occasionally hear Universalist preach- 
ing. But the Unitarian minister, they find, is as unaccommo- 
dating as the Orthodox ; and they will not endure his exclu- 
siveness. ‘They have rallied once, and they can again; have 
helped to turn out one minister, and they can serve another 
inthe same way. They are resolved to have teachers who 
will be more liberal and explicit, and whose instructions are 
better suited to their inclinations. 

So much for the consequences of a separation to the Uni- 
tarians who are left behind. What then are its effects on 
those who depart ?—One of the first feelings of the Orthodox, 
after such a trial is past and their religious order is re-estab- 
lished, is that of liberty and security. They have ob- 
tained a release from their bondage; the snare is broken, 
and they are escaped. They can now hear the Gospel 


*The writer of this article was once visited by a Unitar'an minister, an old ac- 
*quaintance, who had received a call to settle over one of these forsaken parishes. He 
the interview himself, and commenced the conversation by asking what he 
ttodo. “I have been preaching,” said he, “ at , and am expected to set- 
‘tle ; but to tell the truth, I do not wish to have any thing to do with them. So far as I 
‘ean find, there is scarcely a Chnstian there. They are almost all Universal'sts, un- 
principled men, and I do not feel,” said he, with tears, “as though I could trust myself 
‘among them.” 
VOL. V.— wo, III. 13 
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preached in its purity, having none to cavil or find fauk, 
They can appoint their meetings, and attend them, and pursue 
their various plans of benevolence, having none to molest or 
make them afraid. Their minister, too, feels like another 
man. He is relieved of a source of continual anxiety, temp. 
tation and distress. He is eased of a heavy burthen, which 
was crushing him to the dust.—It has been the lot of the 
writer of this article to be often with his brethren, in different 
places, under circumstances like those here described. He has 
seen them poor and straitened—stripped of their former ag- 
commodations, and left with naught to depend on but God 
and their own resources ; but he has uniformily seen them 
exhilerated and happy. And often has he heard the exclam- 
ation, ‘How thankful we ought to be that we have obtained 
a release! Nothing on earth could induce us to be as we 
were before ! 

In consequence of a separation like that above described, a 
channel is opened in which the truth may have free course, 
run, and be glorified. Its heralds dispense it with all bold- 
ness and plainness, none murmuring or forbidding them. The 
hindrances which before obstructed it are removed, so that 
now it can reach and affect the heart. God accepts and 
blesses the sacrifices of his people, and pours upon them the 
influences of his Spirit. Revivals of religion almost invaria- 
bly follow these separations. ‘The church is first purified, 
and then enlarged. Its dead and dry branches are broken off 
and left behind, and living ones are graffed in. Religion and 
irreligion, instead of being, as formerly, commingled and ob- 
scured, are presented in strong and glowing contrast, that ev- 
ery one may distinguish between the chaff and the wheat. 

In the present state of the ecclesiastical laws in Massachv- 

setts, the condition of many of the original parishes is in the 
last degree precarious and trying. "They are so divided among 
themselves that little can be done except to quarrel and find 
fault, and there is nothing to prevent the whole population of 
a town from rushing in, and taking possession of their at- 
commodations and privileges. I would not encourage sept- 
rations in such places, until there is a real necessity for them. 
But when the necessity comes, it is rather to be welcomed 
than deprecated. It comes fraught with blessings for the 
church. I could name now a dozen places where (if it were 
permitted to do evil that good might come) I would gladly per- 
suade the Unitarians to excite the rabble, and vote out the 
minister, and thus open the way for a separate establishment, 
in which the truth might shine forth disencumbered and pte- 
vail. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tar Lire anp Times oF THE Rey. Ricwarp Baxter. 
With. a Critical Examination of his Writings. By 
Rev. Wintu1am Orme. Jn two volumes. Boston: Crock- 
er & Brewster. 1831. 

Sexect Pracrican Wrirines or Ricwarp Baxter. 
With a Life of the Author. By Leonarp Bacon, Pas- 
tor of the first church in New Haven. In two volumes. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1831. 


The tumes of the Rev. Richard Baxter were interesting and 
eventful. Jew distinguished men of any age have witnessed 
so many extraordinary vicissitudes in public affairs. Never, 
within so short a period, did the civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
emment of England undergo such rapid and astonishing 
changes; and never, we believe, since the days of Luther, 
have the evenis of seventy years had so mighty a bearing 
upon the political and religious liberties of mankind. 

Baxter passed through no less than three of the most re- 
markable revolutions, which the Island of Great Britain has 
experienced for near a thousand years. He saw one king 
condemned and beheaded by his own subjects—two others 
driven into exile—one of them unexpectedly restored to the 
throne of his father, and the other, the last of the Swarts, 
yielding the sceptre to the house of Orange. He beheld the 
monarchy suddenly changed into a commonwealth, under the 
much vilified protectorate of Oliver Cromwell; and after the 
death of that great man, the commonwealth sinking, almost 
as suddenly, beneath the resuscitated monarchy. With una- 
yailing grief and remonstrance, he saw the profligate Charles 
second plunging the court, and threatening to draw the whole 
nation, into the vortex of impiety and licentiousness. He 
saw James second, as weak as he was cruel and bigotted, 
shrinking away from the indignant frown of an abused and 
long suffering people ; and he lived just long enough to hail 
the accession of William and Mary to the throne of the United 
Kingdoms. 
da the church, he beheld changes no less rapid and surpris- 
ing ;—the Presbyterians rudely plucking the mitre from the 

of the Bishops—the Independents, in their turn, sup- 
planting the Presbyterians—and these, again, yielding to the 
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Episcopal Hierarchy, which they had expended so much blood 
and treasure to overthrow. Under the despotic reign of 
Charles first, Baxter saw the most learned and pious minis- 
ters of the Gospel in the kingdom ejected from their livings, 
driven from their flocks, and most crue'ly punished, by fine, 
imprisonment, and exile, for the unpardonable crime of non- 
conformity. fe saw many of them restored, during the inter- 
regnum, and then subjected to fiercer persecutions, from the re- 
turn of the second Charles to the glorious revolution in 1688, 

As Baxter beheld the true church of Christ, and her most 
devoted ministers, again and again suffering under great out- 
ward affliction, from the open hostility and secret plots of the 
“man of sin,” and still more from the scorn and mortal en- 
mity of a spurious protestantism, so he witnessed the right- 
cous retributions of heaven, which fell upon the proudest of 
her enemies. In particular, did he behold the imperious 
Laud hurled from his Archiepiscopal throne, and brought to 
the scaffold. 

lt was, moreover, in the early days of Richard Baxter, that 
the suffering Puritans began to look for a place of refuge on 
this western continent ; that the first little band of exiles, for 
conscience’ sake, landed on Plymouth rock ; and that other 
companies of kindred spirits soon followed, to share with 
them in the toils and perils of the wilderness. It was in his 
times, and while their brethren whom they had left behind 
were struggling with various success against the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power, that the Carvers, the Winthrops, 
the Endicots, the Cottons, the Davenports were laying the 
foundations of those civil and religious institutions, which 
have ever been the glory of our land. 

In short, the seventeenth century, during more than three 
quarters of which Baxter lived, was a period of deep agitation 
in the elements of ecclesiastical, no less than of civil govern- 
ment. The true principles of liberty and of religious tolera- 
tion began to be better understood than they ever had been 
before, though most of their advocates were still in the twi 
light of the Reformation. It was a period of great crimes, 
great virtues, and, as we shall have occasion directly to 
show, of great men. 'The political heavens have sometimes 
been blacker, and have shot out fiercer fires—earthquakes 
have more terribly shaken the nations—the current of human 
depravity has, at times, heen deeper, darker and more impetu- 
ous—the heavings and eruptions of ambition, hate and athe- 
ism have been more appalling and destructive—and the flames 
of persecution have been more scorching ;—but hostility to civil 
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and religious freedom was never more decided—the lust of 
power never more craving—the victims of persecution never 
less pitied by the authors of their sufferings, and “the mother 
of harlots,” with her mitred and half reformed progeny, were 
never more inimical to the Gospel of Christ, or to the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind. 

Nor was Richard Baxter formed, either by nature or grace, 
to pass through life, an idle and indifferent spectator of the 
great drama which was acting upon the theatre of his coun- 
try. With all his bodily infirmities, he was one of the last 
men in the nation to sit still, and let the world take care of 
itself; or to throw down the oar in rough weather, and resign 
himself to be drifted wherever the conflicting currents of the 
times might chance to carry him. He possessed a free spirit, 
an honest heart, and a quick conscience. He believed he had 
gomething to do for God, for the church, and his country ; and 
he was not afraid to do it. He hated tyranny in all its forms, 
whether it wore the crown or the mitre. Baxter loved all 
good men, however they might differ in their politics, or in 
their notions of church government. ‘Though not so scrupu- 
lous at first, as many others, in regard to pictures and ceremo- 
nies and subscriptions, he was nevertheless afflicted in all the 
afflictions of his non-conforming brethren; and when, after 
the fali of the Commonwealth, the wounds of the mongrel 
beast were healed, and persecution again repaired her dun- 
geons, he shrunk not from the fierceness of her wrath, but 
calmly submitted to her cruelties. It would be exceedingly 
interesting, did our limits permit, to follow this devoted ser- 
vant of Christ through all the changes of his long and event- 
ful life ;—to see how he filled the humble sphere which, as a 
minister, he first occupied at Dudley—to follow him from Dud- 
ley to Bridgenorth, from Bridgenorth to Kidderminster, and 
thence to the parliamentary army, and then back to Kidder- 
minster ;—to see him now preaching before Parliament and 
the Lord Protector, and now arraigned as a culprit before the 
execrated Jeffries—to follow him to prison—to commune with 
him in his bonds—to rejeice with the church in his enlarge- 
ment—to admire the almost unabated energies of his active 
mind under the infirmities of sickness and old age—and to 
Witness his final departure to the ‘ Saint’s everlasting rest.’ It 
would be interesting and instructive, far beyond the ordinary 
details of Christian biography, to dwell upon all these particu- 
lars; but we can only glance at the most of them, and must 
tefer our readers to the ample details, judicious reflections, and 
truly evangelical spirit of the works before = iaial are not 
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in the number of those crude and hasty compilations, which 
are alike ephemeral in their origin, and in the interest which 
they excite ; but are well digested memorials of the life of a 
great and good man, and of the eventful times in which he 
lived. ‘To bring together and condense these rich and vari- 
ous materials, must have cost the compilers no small amount 
of labor. The works ought to be in the hands of every cler- 
gyman, or at least upon the shelves of every village library. 
We have said already that the age to which Baxter belong- 
ed was prolific of great men. A glance at the following list 
of his illustrious contemporaries will fully justify this observa- 
tion. It is very remarkable, that so many of the brightest ln- 
minaries of the eastern hemisphere rose together upon the 
British Isles, in the early part of the seventeenth century. 


Oliver Cromwell was born in 1599 Manton, 1620 
Lightfoot, 1602 Marshall, 1621 
Chillingworth, 1602 Poole, 1624 
Hammond, 1605 Boyle, 1626 
Milton, 1603 Bates, 1626 
Sir Mat. Hale, 1609 Charnock, 1628 
Archbishop Leighton, 1611 Tillotson, 1630 
Henry Vane, 1612 Howe, 1630 
Jeremy Taylor, 1613 Rarrow, 1630 
Baxter, 1615 Locke, 1632 
Owen, 1616 Bishop Bull, 1633 
Wallis, 1616 St'llingfieet, 1635 
Algernon Sidney, 1617 Sir Isaac Newton, 1642 


To these might be added the names of many other distin- 

ished characters, who flourished during this remarkable pe- 
riod ; but we shall barely mention the following : Gregory, 
the great mathematician, Bishop Hall, Arc hbishop Usher, Cla- 
tendon, Selden, Pococke, Whitlocke, Henry, F'lavel, Mead, 
Calamy, Reynolds, Prideaux, Patrick, Burnet, Sherlock, and 
Atterbury. Such were the men, who were made by the times 
of which we are now speaking, and who, in their turn, made 
the times in which they lived. Where shall we look fora 
brighter constellation? ‘T’o say nothing of the rest, we have 
here, the greatest Epic Poet, the greatest Astronomer, the great- 
est Intellectual Philosopher, and one of the greatest Jurists that 
England ever produced ; each endowed with powers which 
would have shed a transcendant lustre upon any age or nation, 
and all springing into life within the limits of one generation! 

If Richard Baxter did not “ attain to the first three” in intel- 
lectual vigor and stature, he certainly belonged to the same 
race of “the giants,” and it is hazarding nothing to say, that 
in that exalted moral worth which sheds a brighter glory upon 
an age, a country, or a smaller community, than mere talents 
or genius can ever confer, he had no superior, and but few 
equals, among the distinguished men of his times. 
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The subject of these memoirs was born at Rowton, Nov. 12, 
1615 ; and though so deplorable was the state of religion in that 

rt of the Island, as indeed it was in almost every other part, 
that he seems to have enjoyed no religious advantages in_ his 
eatly childhood, either from preaching or pastoral instruction, 
yet his mind was very early and seriously impressed by 
the conversation and example of his father, who, about the 
period of his birth, had been brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, by a diligent perusal of the holy scriptures. As is too 
common in such cases, however, these impressions gradually 
wore off, though they often renewed their “ compunctuous visit- 
ings,” and seem never to have been wholly dismissed, till they 
issued in saving conversion to God. 

His advantages for study, in his boyhood, were extremely 
limited, and often interrupted. “From six to ten years of age, 
he was under the four successive curates of the parish, two of 
whom never preached, and the other two drank themselves to 
beggary, and left the place.” His next teacher was a lawyer's 
derk, who had been dismissed from the office for hard drinking, 
and then turned curate under forged orders “for a piece of 
bread.” ‘Once, and once only, he preached in Baxter’s time, 
and then he was intoxicated.’ Subsequently to this, young 
Richard acquired the rudiments of classical learning under a 
master of respectable character and attainments; but when he 
was fitted for the University, instead of going forward to enjoy 
its privileges and receive its honors, he was handed over to a 
private tutor, who almost entirely neglected his trust. 

When Richard was about fifteen years of age, he was more 
thoroughly awakened to a sense of his guilt and danger than 
ever before ; and in a short time, began to indulge a hope of re- 
conciliation to God, “through the blood of the everlasting coven- 
ant.” But owing, probably, to the want of a judicious spiritual 
guide, and to his comparative neglect of the scriptures for such 
human treatises as he could find on the nature of experimental 
teligion, he was for some time harrassed with doubts, which 
weighed down his spirits, and deprived him of the rich consola- 
tions of the gospel. Many others, in more enlightened times, 
have suffered from the same cause. Indeed, it is common for 

rsons, when they begin to perceive that a change of some kind 

taken place in their religious views and feelings, to place 
too great a reliance upon human tests of piety, and to be too 
little conversant with that infallible standard, which alone “ is 
able to make them wise unto salvation.” We do not mean to 
dissuade from the use of such helps, as Edwards, and Dod- 
dtidge, and Baxter, but only to say, that the Bible should be 
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studied more than all of them, and that too many other books are 
placed on the shelf, which the Scriptures ought ever to occupy, 
To consult the sacred oracles /ast with reference to the genu- 
ineness of our religious experience, or practically to place them 
on a level with any uninspired writing, is too much like ‘for. 
saking the fountain of living waters, and hewing out broken 
cisterns.’ 

After a protracted season of sore spiritual conflicts which by 
the grace of God, no doubt, ministered essentially to his humil- 
iation, and contributed to prepare him for the work to which 
his life was to be devoted, Baxter applied himself, with as much 
assiduity as the feeble state of his health would permit, tothe 
study of divinity—not so much ina systematic form, however, 
as by a careful perusal of the best practical theological works 
which were placed within his reach. By the advice of his for- 
mer tutor, he was induced to lay aside his theological books, 
in his eighteenth year, and goto London, with the view of try- 
ing his fortune at court, under the patronage of Sir Henry New- 
port. But within a month, he became so disgusted with the 
frivolity and irreligion by which he was surrounded, that he 
turned his back upon the metropolis, bade farewell to all the em- 
ployments and promises which had for a moment allured him 
from the path of duty, of suffering “ for righteousness sake,” 
and of pre-eminent usefulness to the church. As his mind was 
now more than ever impressed with the importance of the 
Christian ninistry, and as he thought himself warned by his 
consumptive habit, that he was near the verge of eternity, he re- 
sumed his studies with an ardor which his constitutional feeble- 
ness seemed hardly to justify, determined, if possible, “ to save 
some,” before he himself should be called to his final account. 
So powerful at this time were his convictiows of the wreteh- 
edness and peril of sinners, and of the force of the reasons 
which ought to persuade them to “ flee from the wrath tocome,” 
that he thought they must be literally mad if they would not 
hear; and “ was simple enough to imagine he had so much 
to say on these subjects, that they would not be able to with- 
stand him ;” forgetting the experience which had long before 
exclaimed, in the bitterness of disappointment, ‘Old Adam is too 
strong for young Melancthon ;) Such a forgetfulness is by no 
means rare, in young persons of a sanguine temperament and 
in the ardor of their “ first love.” They are apt to overlook 
those discouragements, which are often disheartening to min- 
isters of more experience ;—nor is this on the whole to be re- 
gretted ; since their zeal and sanguine hopes of great results 
may stimulate them to efforts, which their seniors in age and 
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experience will rarely make, and which not unfrequently are 
crowned with great success. In this view of the subject, and 
after many years of careful observation, we have come to the 
deliberate conclusion, that many pious and worthy ministers 
of the gospel lose quite as much as they gain by a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the desperate depravity of the human 
heart. When they were young, in the blossom of hope, and 
the first warm gushings of faith and holy yearning over the 
perishing, nothing appeared impossible—scarcely any thing 
discouraging ; and they labored accordingly. In the maturity 
of life, they have been abler polemics, perhaps better preachers, 
and certainly much wiser counsellors; but withal less zealous, 
more prone to look at the inherent difficulties which lie in 
theway of men’s conversion, and less successful in ‘ winning 
souls to Christ.’ Many bright exceptions to this remark there 
certainly are ; but the whole history of the church shows how 
difficult it is, in the sacred calling, to carry along all those feel- 
ings which contribute so essentially to early success in the 
ministry, and incorporate them with that maturity of judgement, 
that accumulation of experience, and that deeper knowledge 
of man’s fallen nature, which characterize the later periods of 
life. 

Till 1634, Baxter was a decided, though not a bigoted con- 
formist. His reading had been almost exclusively confined to 
the hierarchal side of the question. Of the Noxconformists 
he knew but little, except from the slanderous reports of their 
enemies, till just before he took orders, when he became ac- 
quainted with several of their ministers, whose fervent piety 
interested him exceedingly in their favor, and weakened his 
confidence in the existing establishment, under which they 
were cruelly persecuted. In 1638, Baxter was ordained by the 
Bishop of Worcester, and besides preaching in some destitute 
places, received the requisite licence to teach a free school at 
Dudley. It was here that he first seriously examined the sub- 
ject of nonconformity, and came to the conclusion, that sub- 
seription, the sign of the cross in baptism, and giving the Lord’s 
supper to scandalous persons, were unlawful. In other re- 
spects, he was still a conformist, although, on some points of 
minor importance, he was doubtful. 

In about a year he removed from Dudley, having accepted 
af invitation to assist the incumbent at Bridgenorth, wom 
he describes as “a grave and severe divine, very honest and 
conscientious, an excellent preacher, but somewhat afflicted 
with want of maintenance, and more with a dead-hearted un- 
profitable people.” Here Baxter preached to a large congre- 
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gation, with much fidelity and considerable success, notwith 
standing the ignorance, stupidity and tippling habits of the peo- 
ple, when he commenced his labors among them. In his own 
opinion, he never preached more fervently, and never longed 
after his hearers more passionately in the bowels of Chiist, 
than during his short stay at Bridgenorth. But as in matters 
of conscience he had the effrontery to differ from the ruling 
ecclesiastical powers, and would not bend to all their wishes, 
he found himself constrained to remove again ; and in 1640, 
was established in a sort of lectureship at Kidderminster. To 
this place he became exceedingly attached, and here it was,that, 
after his return from the pariiamentary army, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak directly, his ministerial and._pas- 
toral labors were crowned with wonderful success. 

In going to Kidderminster, where most of the people were 
“ignorant, rude and loose in their manners,” it seems to have 
been rather an encouragement to him than otherwise, that the 
gospel had not, at least for a long time, been faithfully preach- 
ed among them. For “the state of Bridgenorth, he says, had 
made him resolved never to settle among a people, who had 
been hardened by an awakening ministry : but that he would 
go, either to those who never had enjoyed such a_ blessing, 
or to those who had profited by it.” We shall not undertake 
4o defend thie somewhat remarkable resolution, because the 
gospel ought to be preached everywhere, and to ‘ every crea- 
ture ;’ but sure we are, that any faithful minister has more 
reason to hope for success among the ignorant, and even the 
vicious, if they will but hear him, than in preaching to those 
who have slumbered for years under the thunders of Sinai, and 
have been all the while growing deafer and deafer to the voice 
of mercy from Calvary. We believe it is Baxter himself, who 
somewhere quaintly compares sinners of this latter class to‘a 
blacksmith’s dog, that has been so long accustomed to lie un- 
der the anvil, as not to mind the hissing cinders.’ We know 
of nothing more disheartening than to stand and prophecy, from 
sabbath to sabbath, over dry bones, which have already been, 
prophesied to for a long course of years in vain. 

The state of religion throughout England, at the time of 
which we are speaking, was most deplorable. The dignila- 
ries of the Church were worldly, tyrannical, and bitterly hostile 
to serious godliness, if not to the whole spirit of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. ‘I'he great body of the inferior clergy were 
ignorant, bigoted, ‘lovers of pleasure more than_ lovers, of 
God, and many of them were openly and. shamefully 
jmmoral. To a great extent, the nobility and the higher class. 
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of gentry were either papists or infidels, or were nominal pro- 

testants, the fit instruments of an arbitrary and infatuated 

| gnonarch, who was goading on his subjects to desperation, and 

| whetting for his own neck the axe of the executioner. In the 

lower class of the people, ignorance, irreligion, and ‘a kind of 

ferocious hatred of all who made any pretensions to experi- 

mental piety, prevailed to a most alarming extent. In the mid- 

dling class were found nearly all the Nonconformists, or Puri- 

tans and Precisians, as they were contemptuously called, and 

' with them were many of the ablest and most popular preach- 

ets of the times. As the spirit of persecution waxed fiercer 

and fiercer, and Charles at length came to an open rupture with 

his parliament, multitudes of the nonconformists fled to the 

isons of the latter for protection and for bread, and many 

of them ultimately enlisted in defence of their country’s liber- 

ties. When the civil wars had spread over the kingdom, it 

was greatly owing to their religious zeal, courage, activity and 

influence, that the armies of the Commonwealth became invin- 

cible. ‘Though a decided friend of monarchy, and of the ex- 

) isting ecclesiastical establishment, Baxter was far from looking 

with indifference upon the arbitrary encroachments of either, 

and he has fully proved, that it was not the hated Puritans 

and Roundheads who kindled up the fires of civil discord, but 

their implacable enemies, who compelled them to fly for pro- 

tection wherever they could find it, and in whose behalf the 

sympathies of all good men throughout the kingdom became 
warmly enlisted. 

It was not because Baxter had any predilections for the camp, 
that he did not keep himself aloof from that tumultuous arena, 
on which the pending contest was soon to be decided. Glad- 
ly would he have remained at Kidderminster in the bosom of 
his beloved flock, and devoted himself, as he had done, to their 
spiritual benefit. But the partizans of the king, who were 
very numerous in that part of the island, exasperated by an 
order of parliament to deface the paintings and remove the cru- 
cifixes, made a violent assault upon his life, though he had 
done nothing to forward the execution of the order ; and find- 
ing he could no longer enjoy either peace or safety there, he 
‘retired, first to Gloucester, and then to Coventry. 

He had not been long at Coventry, when he was invited to 
preach to the parliamentary garrison in that town; and so ac- 
ceptable were his labors, that when it was known that the 
governor had consented to his removal to a chaplaincy in the 
anny, the soldiers were almost ready to mutiny ; and it must 

ve cost him a hard struggle, to tear himself away from re- 
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monstrances which were as little to have been expected, ag 
they were highly honorable, to both parties. 

The reasons which influenced Baxter to enter the army, are 
stated at length in the Memoirs before us. That he acted con- 
scientiously, there cannot be a doubt. ‘That he made up his 
mind deliberately, and availed himself of the best advice he 
could obtain, there is every reason to believe. That to a man 
of his feeble constitution, such a step must have been attend- 
ed with great personal hazard, is certain. ‘That during thetwo 
years he remained in the army, he was ‘in perils oft, and in 
labors abundant,’ no one will question who knows any 
thing of the matter. And that he accomplished but little, in 
comparison with what his zeal for the honor and purity of re- 
ligion had led him to anticipate, we know from his own testi- 
mony. 

The occasion of his ever listening to overtures from the 
camp was this. While he resided at Coventry, and just after 
the battle of Naseby, he went down to visit two or three inti- 
mate friends, who were in Cromwell’s army ; and though he 
seems to have tarried but a night, he was greatly disquieted 
with what he saw and heard. ‘Till then he had supposed that 
the object of the war was, to preserve the existing order of 
things, both in church and state ; but now he became convin- 
ced, that a decisive blow was meditated against both. Many 
of the officers and soldiers, he believed, were sober and rel+ 
gious men ; but there were also among them hot-headed and 
conceited fanatics, who were extremely active, and who he fear- 
ed would gain a paramount influence in the army, if they were 
not immediately checked. 

Cromwell and his officers had sometime before proposed to 
form “ that famous troop with which he began the war” into 
a church, and had invited Baxter to become their pastor; and 
he now deeply regretted having declined the mvitation, as t 
would have placed him in the very centre of motion, and 
might have enabled him to exert a salutary christian imfluence 
over some of the most prominent actors in the scenes which 
followed. And though that golden opportunity had been lost 
he was still in hopes that something might be done to check 
the sectaries and fanatics of the army, who he thought were 
fast “leavening the whole lump ;” and to save the nation from 
that great revolutionary shock, with which he plainly saw i 
was threatened. And never, we believe, did any chaplain la 
bor more faithfully to instruct the ignorant, and confirm the 
wavering, or to counteract the doctrines and cabals of leve- 
lers and schismatics. In these efforts, Baxter’s pre-eminent 
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skill and power in all the subtilties of polemic disputation gave 
him a decided advantage over every one who ventured to meet 
him in the field of argument. But Cromwell was now jealous 
of him in all his movements, and he found it much easier to 
confute his opponents, than to silence them. Such labors and 
discouragements were more than his shattered constitution 
could sustain. “His bodily health, always feeble and broken, 
at length sunk under the pressure of his circumstances, and 
he was compelled reluctantly to retire from the stormy atmos- 
of a camp, to the calmer region of a pastoral cure.” 
After he left the army, he slowly recovered from his exhaus- 
tion ; and as soon as he was able to preach, we find him once 
more drawn to Kidderminster, by an attraction which proved 
io be the earnest of unparalleled success. The fourteen years 
which he now spent in cultivating that long neglected and rag. 
field, and in reaping its abundant harvest, constitute by far 
most useful and happy period of his life. It is here, in 
the simple garb of a parish minister and in the systematic 
routine of unobtrusive pastoral labors, that Baxter appears 
to the highest advantage. For it is here that we behold the 
mt and searching preacher—the indefatigable and truly 
“Reformed Pastor’—‘the burning and shining light of the 
church’—the friend of the poor—the counsellor of the aged— 
the father and guide of the young. Give us, O God, such 
honors, such blessedness, such “seals”—and Jet the Ceesars 
and Napoleons take the purple, and the marble, and all the in- 


cense which the world is pleased to offer. 
[To be Continued.} 





Tae New Diviniry Triep. Being an Examination of 
a Sermon delived by the Rev. C. G. Finney, on Making 
a New Heart. First published in the Volunteer. By 
Asa Ranp. Boston: Light & Harris. 1832. pp. 16. 


Review or “Tae New Divintry Triep:” Or an Er- 
amination of Rev. Mr. Rand’s Strictures on a Sermon 
delivered by Rev. C. G. Finney, on Making a New 
Heart. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 44. 


The history of the controversy contained in these pamphlets 
may be given in few words. In the autumn of the last year, 
the Rev. Charles G. Finney, a Presbyterian clergyman, who 
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had obtained much celebrity, and whose labors had been sig. 
nally blessed in some of the Middle States, was earnestly invited 
to come and spend the winter in Boston. He came, and com. 
mented preaching, on the Sabbath and in the week. On a 
Sabbath evening in October or November he delivered an ex. 
temiporaneous discourse, from Ezek. xviii. 31, on making a 
new heart. The Rev. Mr. Rand, editor of the Volunteer, was 
present and took notes; and, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the preacher, occupied a considerable part of his next 
number in giving an Abstract of the Sermon, and in Strictares, 
By the help of a correspondent, the Abstract was corrected in 
the succeeding number, and the Strictures were somewhat 
qualified ; and the whole was then published in a pamphlet, 
under the title of “The New Divinity Tried,” &c. The Re 
view before us is an examination of that pamphlet. The 
object of the Reviewer is, not to appear as the advocate of Mr. 
Finney, but to remark upon the course pursued by Mr. Rand; 
expose the misrepresentations into which he seems unhappily 
to have fallen ; and to disabuse the public mind in regard tothe 
general subject. 

The Reviewer commences by censuring the course pursued 
by Mr. Rand im procuring the materials for his pamphlet. The 
sermon of Mr. Finney was originally his own property ; and 
as such at his own disposal. He had a right to do with it ashe 
pleased, In the exercise of this right, and in the regular dis- 
charge of his ministerial labors, he chose to preach it; but this 
was not publishing it from the press, nor did it give any other 
person the right to publish it, or any part of it, from therpress, 
without his consent. There are, indeed, certain occasional 
discourses and set speeclics which are so commonly noticed 
from the press, that the fact of a person’s appearing on one of 
these occasions implies his consent to be the subject remark. 
But this is not the case, in ovr country,” with sermons delivered 
in the ordinary course of ministerial labor, and we hope never 
may be ; as we are sure it must have a very unfavorable effect 
on the feclings of ministers, and on the style of their preaching, 
to oblige them ordinarily to go into the pulpit, with the expecta- 
tion that abstracts of their sermons are to be written and print 
ed; and made the subject of public censure. Mr. F. had no 
reason to expect that such a course would be taken with him, 


* We know that preachers, in the ordinary course of their labors, have sometimes 
been subjected to public criticism in England ; and we also know, that this mode of 
treatment has been frowned upon by some of the best and ablest’ writers of that cout 

. Asan instance, we may refer the reader to a volume entitled, “ The Pulpit,’ 
published in London in 1809, and to the merited reproof and castigaiion of its author 
in the Eclectic Review for the same year, p. 863. P 
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and the fact of his preaching the sermon in question implied 
no consent on his part that it should be taken. Heace, the 
Abstract of his sermon (which was bona fide his own propetty ) 
was taken and published without his consent ; and the publi- 
cation was properly surreptitious.” ih ee 

The extreme difficulty—we had almost said im possibil ity— 
of correctly exhibiting a sermon in this way, would be likely to 
deter a considerate and fair-minded hearer from atiemmpting — 
especially with the view of subjecting his notes to public crit- 
eism and censure. We have no doubt that Mr. R. intended 
to give an accurate representation of the sermon of Mr. F..— 
and that he succeeded better than most men would have done 
in like circumstances. Still it was found—when his Abstract 
had been circulating, exciting attention and making impres- 
sions, for a full month—that it needed correction in important 
particulars. And after all, it was but an abstract ; and none 
of our readers (our clerical readers especially,) need be inform- 
ed, how little can be known as to the character of a sermon 
from such a skeleton. 

But Mr. R. pleads that a necessity ‘was laid upon him,— 
*that sentiments, which we deem stibversive of the Gospel in 
iheir results, are frequently preached before this community, 
which have not been printed ; and feeling necessity laid upon 
us to examine them, and vindicate the truth, we took the only 
method which was left us.” Volunteer, p. 188. Now we are 
editors as well as Mr. Rand, and are liable to feel the necessity 
of which he speaks, as strongly as he; but we can truly say 
that we have found no such necessity. The supyecr of a ser- 
mon is always public property, although the sermon itself 
{without the consent of the author) is not; and erroneous 
views of doctrine may, in any case, be exposed and refuted, 
Without taking improper liberties. —But on this part of the sub- 
ject, it is not our intention to enlarge. 

The Reviewer, under his second and third heads, charges 
Mr. R. with “a want of distinctness and accuracy in respect 
tothe meaning and use of theological terms ;” and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, with “various misrépresentations of Mr. 
F’s views of religious truth.” In other words, because Mr. F’. 
does not state certain doctrines in precisely the terms to which 
Mr. R. has been accustomed, or does not explain them in the 
same way, he is represented as denying them, For instance, 
Mr, R. represents Mr. F. as “totally disregarding the doctrine 

* We use this word, hecause it is the proper word to be used in the case ; and not as 


implying any criminal intention—any thing more than an oversight, a mistake in judg- 
meat, on the part of Mr. Rand, 
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of original sin,” because he does not, by this phrase, under- 
stand the same as “transmitted pollution ;” whereas the Re- 
viewer shows, “there are at least seven other senses in which 
that phrase has been used among orthodox churches and wri 
ters,” in some one of which Mr. F. as really believes the doc- 
trine of “original sin,” as Mr. R. does in his sense. The no- 
tion of “transmitted pollution” has not been held by the 
majority of New Fingland ministers, for the last fifty years, 
It never was held, and never can be, by that numerous and 
respectable class of theologians, who believe that all sin isa 
voluntary transgression of the law of God. 

Again ; because Mr. F’. discards the notion of a sinful bias 
or taste, distinct from sinful exercises of the will and prior to 
them, Mr. R. represents him as having “made off with the 
doctrine of entire depravity;” whereas Mr. F. believes this 
fundamental doctrine as really as Mr. R., and urges it in his 
preaching with as much frequency, explicitness and power. 
A vast majority of the Orthodox clergy of New England might 
be represented, on this ground, as denying “the doctrine of en- 
tire depravity,” with the same propriety as Mr. F.; for they 
‘agree with him in discarding the notion of a sinful bias or 
taste, as distinct from and prior to sinful exercises of the will. 

And to particularize but once more, (for we cannot follow the 
Reviewer through all the mazes of this intricate subject,) be 
cause Mr. I’. does not explain the mode of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion in conversion in the same manner as Mr. R., the latter 
represents him as virtually denying the necessity and agency 
of the Holy Spirit in this change. “It (conversion) is made to 
rest on the will of man, and of on the promise and upholding 
grace of God, not on the intercession of Christ that his faith 
fail not, or on that Spirit which is to be in him a well of 
water, springing up into everlasting life.” Now all the hear- 
ers of Mr. F. know (what is evident, from the Abstract which 
Mr. R. has published) that he is a sincere believer in the ne- 
cessity and reality of the special operations of the Holy Spit 
in conversion, and professes to rest on this important doctrine 
all his hopes of success. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that Mr. R. should mistake 
and misrepresent the religious sentiments of Mr. F., as he has 
done in these and other particulars. We do not believe he has 
done it intentionally; but the effect will be (so far as his publi- 
cations have influence) to render Mr. F’. an object of suspicion; 

to weaken his hands in the great and arduous work to which 


* It will be understood that we here speak of moral pollution. 
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his life is devoted ; to divide and distract the Orthodox com- 
munity; and to agitate the public mind, we fear to no good 
rpose.* 

The Reviewer, under his fourth head, exposes several “in- 
stances of inconsistency, and some of direct or implied con- 
iradiction,” in the Strictures of Mr. R.;—and proceeds, in the 
fifth place, “to examine the allegation of novelty,” preferred 
against Mr. F’., and by implication against others.—An impor- 
tant distinction is here made between the doctrines of religion, 
and the philosophy of these doctrines ; or between the simpie 
facts of Christianity, and the mode of stating and illustrating 
these facts. ‘The same distinction is made by President Day, 
in his Sermon reviewed in our number for January; and in 
an article on Orthodoxy in the same number. It seems to be 
recognized by Mr. R. in his Strictures;+ and he professes to 
accord (with how much consistency we pretend not to say) 
with most, if not all, the doctrines in the sermon of Mr. F. 
The charge of novelty then lies against the philosophy of 
these doctrines, or against Mr. F’.’s mode of stating and explain- 
ingthem. Thus, it is represented as one of his novelties, 
that “moral character is to be ascribed to voluntary exercises 
alone.” But this sentiment, whether true or false, is certainly 
no novelty. It was maintained by Edwards, Bellamy, Hop- 
kins, Witherspoon, West of Stockbridge, Spring, Fuller, 
Dwight, &c. and is still maintained by Emmons, Griffin, 
Woods, Wines, and by a great majority of the Orthodox clergy 
of New England. 

Most of the other novelties charged upon Mr. F’. disappear 
upon aright explanation of terms. Indeed, there are but two 
things in the Abstract of his sermon, which would strike a well 
informed clergyman of New England in the light of novelties. 
The first is, the infrequent recognition of the necessity of 
the Operations of the Holy Spirit in conversion ; and the oth- 
et, his explanation of the manner in which the Spirit ope- 
rates. In regard to the first of these it should be observed, 
that it is probably a maxim with Mr. F., as it is known to be 
with some other of our most effective ministers, to preach, in 


*Inthe Volunteer for February, it is insinuated that Mr. F. and those who agree 
with him, hold that sinners “can repent now, by an easy se’f-direction of the carnal 

ind ;”—=of course, that repentance does not imply any radical change of the carnal 
mind, p, 224. We regret that our brother editor should suffer himself to throw out 
sich insinuations, without acquainting himself with facts. We feel assured that they 
are groundless. We have just as much reason to believe that Mr. F. holds and teaches 
the necessity of a radical change of the carnal mind, and that such a change is implied 
m true repentance, as that these views are maintained by the editor of the Volunteer. 


t He distinguishes expressly between the “philosophical views” exhibited in the Ab- 
fitact, and the “ theological views.” 
14* 
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general, but one thing at a time ;—that is, if they are to 
preach on the necessity of Divine influences, they will preach 
that, so far as practicable, by itself ; or if they are to preach on 
the obligation of sinners to repent, they will preach that, so 
far as practicable, by itself. This mode of preaching, pursv- 
ed with suitable cautions and qualifications, we have no doubt 
is the proper one. Ministers are under no obligations to de- 
clare the whole council of God every time they undertake to 
preach. Although the truths of the Gospel are mutually con- 
sistent, and each is important in its place, it would not be diffi- 
cult so to commingie them in a sermon, and so to set them 
over one against another, as to make them, in their influence 
on common minds, effectually to counteract one another ; and 
this, we have no doubt, is often done. And yet the opposite 
mode of preaching, to persons not acquainted with it and with 
the reasons of it, may leave the impression that the preacher 
omits, perhaps rejects, important connected truths. 

Mr. F. (if correctly represented in the Abstract) teaches that 
the Spirit operates only by motives; and that the specialty of 
his operations in conversion consists in his giving unwonted 
power and efficacy to motives. “He presents motives by 
means of the truth; he persuades, and the sinner yields to 
his persuasion.”* ‘This view of the subject can hardly be called 
a novelty, as it is said by Ridgley (Body of Divinity, vol. ii. 
p. 46) to have been “maintained by many divines of great 
worth,” as Charnock, Cole, and others, “who have in all other 
respects explained the doctrine of regeneration agreeably to 
the mind and will of God, and the analogy of faith.” Itis 
also known to be maintained by some excellent ministers at 
the present day. It cannot be denied, however, that this 
account of the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates in 
conversion is not in accordance with the more common repre- 
sentation of the subject by the standard divines of New Eng- 
land. ‘The received doctrine here has been, (it is that adopt- 
ed by the Reviewer, and we have no doubt of its correctness,) 
that, in addition to motives, there is in conversion a special 
and direct influence of the Spirit upon the mind. This 
influence, though real, is not perceptible, except in its effects. 
It is so exerted as not at all to interfere with the regular ope 
ration of the laws of mind, or with the free agency of the sub- 
ject, and leaves him room for no inference but this, that his 
will is too obstinate, and his love of sin too strong, to be sub- 
dued by any thing but Almighty grace. 

* This, it will be seen, is not conversion by moral suasion unaided, or aided only by 


the ordinary assistance of the Spirit, in the sense of the Arminians, but conversion by 
the special influences of the Spirit, making the truth effectual. 
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On the subject of novelties in religion, we deem it neces- 
sary to offer a few remarks. What may in strictness be de 
nominated the doctrines of Christianity are so clearly revealed 
in the Bible, are so connected one with another, and have so 
long been the subjects of discussion and of faith, that they are 
not likely new to be directly or materially affected by novelties. 
We have no expectation of seeing any of the great doctrines of 
the evangelical system satisfactorily refuted and discarded, or 
of seeing new doctrines brought forward with valid claims to 
be received into their number. But in regard to the different 
modes of illustrating and applying the doctrines of the Bi- 
ble, it would be hazardous to affirm that no further improve- 
ments can be made. It is far from being improbable, as the 
Millennium approaches, and light increases, and the Gospel be- 
comes more a topic of research and interest, that its doctrines 
may be better stated and explained than they have ever yet 
been; that seeming difficulties attending them may be more 
fully elucidated ; that objections may be more solidly refuted ; 
that the current theology may become (habilior ensis) a more 
fit and effective instrument, and better adapted than before for 
the mighty work which it is destined to accomplish. While, 
therefore, new explanations should in no case be received 
without deliberative and prayful caution, it should not be held 
a sufficient reason for denouncing a particular mode of state- 
ment, that i¢ is new. Let it be carefully examined, first by 
the Bible-—and then in its relation to connected truths, and in 
its practical influence ; and if it passes the ordeal, let it be 
thankfully received. If not, let it be set aside, with as little 
disturbance to the church as possible. 

The Reviewer concludes by stating “briefly what are the 
real differences between the theological views of Mr. F., as 
presented in the Abstract, and of the editor of the Volunteer, 
as presented in his Strictures. In doctrine,” he says, “there 
is no disagreement. And in philosophy, there are only the 
three following differences,’”—which may be stated in his own 


words : 


“1. Mr. F. holds that ‘a moral character is to be ascribed to 
voluntary exercises alone ;’ and in this agrees with Augustine, 
Calvin, President Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Woods, and the 
great majority of Orthodox divines in New England from Ed- 
wards to the present time. The editor of the Volunteer holds 
that a moral character is to be ascribed, in part at least, to some- 
thing else besides voluntary exercises ; and in this differs from Au- 

stine, Calvin, President Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Woods, and 

€ great majority of Orthodox divines in New England from Ed- 
wards to the present time. 
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“2. Mr. F. holds that the Spirit in converting men does not 
move them ‘ by a direct and immediate aet,’ but ‘presents motives 
by means of the truth,’ and so ‘ persuades’ them, and they yield to 
his persuasion. ‘The editor of the Volunteer thinks that the method 
of the Spirit’s operation in converting and sanctifying men is not 
and cannot certainly be known; and if he must adopt a theory, 
would incline to the opinion that it is by an immediate influence on 
the mind, exciting, in a way perfectly consistent with its ageney 
and accountability, its susceptibilitles to the truth. Of these views 
we have expressed our preference for that of the editor. 

“3. The only remaining point of difference is, the very impor- 
tant one, in regard to a holy or sinful taste, bias, or affection, dis. 
tinct from the will and prior to its exercises, and ‘controlling’ voli- 
tions. The editor believes there is, and must be, such a thing in 
every Moral being. Mr. F. wholly denies and discards such an 
opinion.” 

Or to make the matter still more short, Mr. R. is a believer 
in what used to be called “the Taste Scheme,” and Mr. F, 
(with a slight difference of phraseology,* and with some pecu- 
liarities of explanation in regard to the mode in which the Spi- 
rit operates in regeneration) is a believer in “the E’vercise 
Scheme.” Mr. R. believes that there is something sinful in 
the natural man—something needing to be changed, and which 
is changed in regeneration—prior to voluntary exercises and 
affections, and controlling them; while Mr. F’. believes that 
there is nothing sinful in the natural man—nothing needing 
to be changed, or which is changed in regeneration, except the 
voluntary exercises and affections. 

These differences of explanation, which occasioned not a 
little discussion some fifteen or twenty years ago, have long 
ceased to agitate the public mind; and we regret that the con- 
troversy should be revived. Especially do we regret that it 
should be revived, in the manner and under the circumstances 
which have been described. In this controversy, the parties 
on both sides are decided believers of the Orthodox faith—m 
the strict technical sense of the term equally Orthodox ; as 
they agree in maintaining the great and essential doctrines of 
the gospel, and differ only in their modes of stating and ex- 
plaining some of these doctrines. They have been accus- 
tomed to regard each other as brethren, and have harmonious- 
ly co-operated in works of faith and labors of love ; and man- 
ifestly they ought thus to co-operate. They may with pro 


* What Mr. F. calls “ the governing purpose’’ which is changed in regeneration, Dr. 
Samuel Spring calls “ the primary affection,” in distinction from these which are sul- 
ordinate ; aud Mr. Wines calls the same an “immanent affection,” in distinction from 
those which are imperate or executive. Others have called this “ governing pu 
the “ prevailing inclination, or the controlling and habitual preference” of the soul. It 
is held to be the deepest, nethermost, of any of the voluntary affections 
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priety discuss their differences ; but this should be done with 
a fraternal spirit——not holding up one another as objects of 
suspicion and ‘ subverters of the gospel’—but while endeavy- 
oring to convince, endeavoring also to encourage one anoth- 
er in every good word and work. 

In regard to the differences here spoken of, we have no hes- 
tation in expressing our predilection for what has been called 
“the Exercise Scheme.” We have thought this the most 
Scriptural view of the case, the most easily and satisfactori- 
ly explained, and that which gives to ministers the greatest 
freedom and power in pressing home the obligations of the gos- 
pel. If something needs to be changed, and must be changed 
in regeneration, distinct from voluntary affections, prior to them, 
and controlling them, we have never been able to see the proprie- 
ty ofexhorting sinners to repent and be converted. Nor on this 
ground can we see how it is, that God commands sinners im- 
mediately to repent, and threatens them withall the terrors of his 
wrath, if they donot obey. Still our brethren who adopt “ the 
Taste Scheme” philosophy profess to feel none of these diffi- 
culties. Many of them, we are assured, preach the gospel with 
great plainness, earnestness and power,—and we bid them God 
speed. Instead of throwing one obstruction in the path of their 
usefulness, we would help them onward by all means in our 
power. On our part, we need, and we solicit, a reciprocation of 
sympathy and fellowship ; and we devoutly pray that, instead 
of being broken into parties, and ‘biting and devouring one 
another, we may continue united for the defence and propa- 
gation of the GosPEL. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR. CHALMERS ON PREDESTINATION. 


The following passages are from a Sermon of Chalmers, on the dee- 
laration in Acts xviii, 31, ‘Except these abide in the ship ye cannot 
besaved.’ We recommend them to the attention of our readers. 


“You have all heard of the doctrine of predestination. It has long 
been a settled article of our church. And there must be a sad deal 
of evasion and of unfair handling with particular passages, to get 
free of the evidence which we find for it in the Bible. And indepen- 
dently of Scripture altogether, the denial of this doctrine brings a 
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number c{ monstrous conceptions along with it. [It supposes Ged to 
make a world, and not to reserve in his own hand the management 
of its concerns. Or though it should concede to him an absolute soy- 
ereignty over all matter, ittleposes him from his sovereignty over the 
region of created minds, that far more dignified and interesting por- 
tion of his works. ‘The greatest events of the history of the unj- 
verse, are those which are brought about by the agency of willing 
and intelligent beings; and the enemies of the doctrine invest every 
one of these beings with some sovereign and independent principle 
of freedom, in virtue of which it may be asserted of this whole ¢less 
of events, that they happened, not because they were ordained of 
God, but because the creatures of God, by their own uncontrolled 
power, brought them into existence. At this rate, even he to whom 
we give the attribute of omniscience, is not able to say at this mo- 
ment what shall be the fortune or the fate of any individual—and 
the whole train of future history is left to the wildness of accident. 
Ali this carries along with it so complete a dethronement of God— 
it is bringing his creation under the dominion of so many nameless 
and undeterminable contingencies—it is taking the world and the 
current ofits history so entirely out of the hands of him who form. 
ed it—it is withal so opposite to what obtains in every other field 
of observation, where, instead of the lawlessness of chance, we shall 
find that the more we attend, the more we perceive of a certain ne- 
cessary and established order—that from these and other consider- 
ations which might be stated, the doctrine in question, in addition to 
the testimonies which we find for it in the Bible, is at this moment 
receiving a very general support from the speculations of infidel as 
well as Christian philosophers. 

“ We are ready enough to conceda to the Supreme Being thead- 
ministration of the material world, and to put into his hand all the 
force of its mighty elements. But let us carry the commanding in- 
fluence of Deity into the higher world of moral and intelligent be- 
ings. Let us not erect the will of the creature into an independent 
principle. Let us not conceive that the agency of man can bring 
about one single iota of deviation from the plans and the purposes 
of God ; or that he can be thwarted and compelled to vary in a sin- 
gle case by the movement of any of those subordinate beings whom 
he himself has created. ‘There may be a diversity of operations, 
but it isGod who worketh all in all. 

“The will of man, active and spontaneous and fluctuating as it 
appears to be, is an instrument in his hand—and he turns it at his 
pleasure—and he brings other instruments to act upon it—and he 
plies it with all its excitements—and he measures the force and pro- 
portion of each of them—and every step of every individual receives 
as determinate a character from the hand of God, as every mile of a 
planet’s orbit, or every gust of wind, or every wave of the sea, or ev- 
ery particle of flying dust, or every rivulet or flowing water. This 
power of God knows no exceptions. It is absolute and unlimited; 
and while it embraces the vast, it carries its resistless influence to 
all the minute and unnoticed diversities of existence. It wields 
an entire ascendency over every attribute of the mind; and 
the will, and the faney, and the understanding, with all the count- 
less variety of their hidden and fugitive operations, are submit- 
tedto it. It gives movement and direction through every one point 
im the line of our pilgrimage.. At no one moment of time does 
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abandon us. It follows us to the hour of death, and it carries’us to 
our place and our everlasting destiny in the region beyond it. It is 
trae, that no one gets to heaven, but he, who by holiness, is meet 
for it. But the same power which carries us there, works in us the 
meetness. And if we are conformed to the image of the Saviour, 
it is by the energy of the same predestinating God whose good plea- 
gure it is to give unto us the kingdom prepared for us before the 
foundation of the world. 

“Thus it is that some are elected to everlasting life. Thisis an ob- 
vious doctrine of Scripture. The Bible brings it forward, and itis 
not for us, the interpreters of the Bible, to keep it back from you. 
God could, if it pleased him, read out, at this moment, the names of 
those in this congregation, who are ordained to eternal life, and are 
written in his book. 

“But the same God who ordains the end, ordains also the means 
which go before it. Now the ordination of the end, God has not been 

to reveal to us. He has not told us who among you are to be 
saved, as he told Paul of the deliverance of his ship’s company. This 
isone of the secret things which belong to him, and we dare not 
meddle with it. But he has told us about the ordained means, and we 
know, through the medium of the Bible, that unless you do such and 
such things you shall not be saved. This is one of the revealed things 
which belong to us, and with as great truth and practical urgency as 
Paul made use of, when he said to the centurion and soldiers, that un- 
less these men abide in the ship ye shall not be saved, do we say to 
one and to ail of you, unless ye repent ye shall not be saved—unless ye 
doworks meet for repentance, ye shall not be saved—unless ye believe 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye shall not be saved—unless 
the deeds done in your body ke good deeds, and ye bring forth those 
fmits of rigtheousnesss which are by Jesus Christ to the praise and 
ome God, ye shall not be saved. 

“Mark the difference between the situation of Paul urging upon 
the people of the ship the immediate adoption of the only way by 
which their lives could be saved, and the situation of an ordinary 
minister urging it upon the people of his church, to take to that way 
of faith and repentance, by which alone they can save their souls 
from the wrath that is now abiding on them. Paul did know that 
the people were certainly to escape with their lives, but that did not 
prevent him from pressing upon them the measures which they ought 
toadopt for their preservation. Even, then, though a minister did 
know those of his people whose names are writien in the book of 
life, that ought not to hinder him from pressing it upon them, to lay 
hold of eternal life—to lay up their treasure in heaven—to labor for 
the meat that endureth—to follow after that holiness without which 
nO man can see the Lord. 

“But we are not in possesion of this secret—and how much more 
then does it lie upon us to ply with earnestness the fears and the 
consciences of our hearers, by those revealed things which God hath 
heen pleased to make known to us? What! if Paul, though assur- 
ed by. an angel from heaven of, the final deliverance of this ship’s 
company, still persists in telling them, that if they leave certain 

ings undone, their deliverance will be impossible—shall we, utterly 
inthe dark about the final state of a single hearer we are addressing, 
istdown for a single instant the.practical urgeney of the New Tes- 
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tament? The predestination of God respecting the final escape of 
Paul and his fellow-travellers from shipwreck, though made known 
to the Apostle, did not betray him into the indolence which is ascrib. 
ed, and talsely ascribed, to the belief of this doctrine; nor did it re. 
strain him from spiriting on the people to the most strenuous and fa. 
tiguing exertions. And shall we, who only know in general that 
God does predestinate, but cannot carry it home with assurance tg 
a single individual, convert this doctrine into a plea of indolence and 
security ?” 





DEATH-BED OF HUME. 


In the London Christian Observer for November, we find the fgl- 
lowing letter addressed to the editor. 


I inclose a passage relative to the death-bed of Hume, the histori- 
an, which appeared many years ago in an Edinburgh newspaper, and 
which I am not aware was ever contradicted. Adam Smith’s well 
known narrative of Hume’s last hours has been often cited, to prove 
how calmly a philosophical infidel can die; but if the inclosed ac- 
count be correct, very different was the picture. I copy it as I find 
it, thinking it possible that some of your numerous readers may be 
able to cast some light upon the subject. If the facts alledged in the 
following statement are not authentic, they ought to be disproved be- 
fore tradition is too remote ; if authentic, they are of considerable 
importance on account of the irreligious use which has been made of 
the popular narrative ; just as was the case in regard to the death- 
bed of Voltaire, which to this hour, in spite of well-proved facts, in- 
fidel writers maintain was calm and philosophical. The following 
is the story: 

“ About the end of 1776, a few months after the historian’s death, 
a respectable looking woman dressed in black came into the Had- 
dington stage coach while passing through Edinburgh. 

“The conversation among the passengers, which had been inter- 
rupted for a few minutes, was speedily resumed, which the lady 
soon found to be regarding the state of mind persons were in at the 
prospect of death. One gentleman argued that a real Christian was 
more likely to view the approach of death with composure, than he 
who had looked upon religion as unworthy his notice. Another (a 
English gentleman) insisted that an infidel could leek forward to his 
end with as much complacency and peace of mind as the best Chris 
tian in the land. This being denied by his opponent, he bade him 
consider the death of his countrymen David Hume, who was an ac- 
knowledged infidel, and yet died not only happy and tranquil, but 
even ke of his dissolution with a degree of gaiety and humor. 
The lady who had lately joined them, turned round to the last speak- 
er and said, ‘Sir, this is all you know about it: I could tell you another 
tale” ‘Madam,’ replied the gentleman, ‘I presume I have as good 
information as you can have on this subject, and I believe that 
what I have asserted regarding Mr. Hume has never before been call- 
ed in question.’ The lady continued; ‘Sir, I was Mr. Hume’shouse 
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keeper for many years, and was with him in his last moments ; and 
the mourning | now wear was a present from his relatives for my 
attention to him on his death-bed ; and happy would I have been 
if Lcould have borne my testimony to the mistaken opinion that 
has gone abroad of his peaceful and composed end. I have, sir, 
never till this hour opened my mouth on this subject; but I think it 
apity the world should be kept in the dark on so interesting a top- 
jc. It is true, sir, that when Mr. Hume’s friends were with him, he 
was cheerful, and seemed quite unconcerned. about his approaching 
fate; nay, frequently spoke of it to them in a jocular and piayful way ; 
but when he was alone the scene was very different: he was any- 
thing but composed ; his mental agitation was so great at times as to 
occasion his whole bed to shake. He would not allow the candles 
to be put out during the night, nor would he be left alone for a min- 
ate. I had always to ring the bell for one of the servants to be in 
the room, before he would allow me to leave it. He struggled hard 
to appear composed even before me; but to one who attended his 
bed-side for so many days and nights, and witnessed his disturbed 
sleeps and still more disturbed wakings ; who frequently heard his 
involuntary breathings of remorse and frightful startings ; it was 
no difficult matter to determine that all was not right within. This 
continued and increased until he became insensible. 
God! I shall never witness a similar scene.” 

I leave your readers to weigh the probability of this narrative ; 
for myseli, I see nothing unlikely in it; for a man who had exert- 
edall his talents to deprive mankind of their dearest hopes, and 
only consolation in the day of trial andthe hour of death, might 
weil be expected to suffer remorse in his dying hour : and the al- 
leged narrator of the circumstance, who states herself to have been 
bis housekeeper, is affirmed to have made the declaration on the 
spur of the occasion, from regard to truth, and by no means from 
enly pique or dislike towards Mr. Hume or his family. Some of 
your northern readers may perhaps be a! le to inform me who was 
Mr. Hume’s housekeeper a the time of hs death, and whether 


there is any proof in writing, memory, or tradition, to the effect of 
her alleged statement. 


I hope in 





LETTER FROM REV. DR. TAYLOR. 


Not a few of our readers are aware that the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Didactic Theology at New-Haven, has been suspected of a 
departure, on some points, from the Orthodox faith; and that “much 
alarm has been expressed lest, as a teacher of theology, he should 
tairoduce heresy into our churches.” ‘The existence of such suspi- 
ions and alarms induced the Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford to address 
to him a Letter, requesting him to “ make a frank and full statement 
of his religious views.” The following is the Reply of Dr. Taylor to 
this Letter,—taken from the Connecticut Ot server of Feb. 2uth. It 
will be examined with interest by our readers generally, whether 
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they accord with the writer in all his explanations, or not; and 
those who love the peace and welfare of Zion, will endeavor to judge 
of it with fairness and candor. 


Yale College, Feb. 1, 1832, 
Dear BroraeR— 

I thank you for yours of the 23d ult. in which you express your 
approbation of my preaching during the protracted meetings at 
Hartford. This expression of fraternal confidence is grateful to 
me, not because I ever supposed that we differed in our views of the 
great doctrines of the Gospel, but because for some reason or oth- 
er an impression has been made, to some extent, that J am unsound 
in the faith. ‘This impression I feel bound to say in my own view 
is wholly groundless and unauthorized. You think, however, that 
“T owe it to myself, to the Institution with which I am connected, 
and to the Christian community, to make a frank and full statement 
of my views of some of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, and 
that this cannot fail to relieve the minds of many, who are now sus- 
picious of my orthodoxy.” 

Here I must be permitted to say, that the repeated and full state- 
ments of my opinions, which I have already made to the public, 
would seem to be sufficient to prevent or remove such suspicions, 
The course you propose, however, may furnishin formation to.some 
who would desire it before they form an opinion, as well as the 
means of correcting the misrepresentations of others. I therefore 
readily comply with your request, and submit to your disposal the 
following statement of my belief on some of the leading doctrines of 
the Gospel. I believe, 

1. That there are three persons in one God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

2. That the eternal purposes of God extend to all actual events, 
sin not excepted ; or, that God foreordains whatsoever comes to 
pass, and so executes these purposes as to leave the free moral agen- 
ey of man unimpaired. 

3. That all mankind, in consequence of the fall of Adam, are 
born destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved ; in 
other words, that all men, frem the commencement of moral agen- 
sy do, without the interposition of divine grace, sin, and only sin, 
in all their moral conduct. 

4. That an atonement for sin has been made for all mankind by 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; that this atonement was necessary to mag- 
nify the law, and to vindicate and unfold the justice of God in the 
pardon of sin; and that the sinner who believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is freely justified on the ground of his atoning sacrifice, and 
on that ground alone. 

5. That the change in Regeneration is a moral change, consisting 
in a new holy disposition, or governing purpose of the heart asa 
permanent principle of action ; in whieh change the sinner trans- 
fers the supreme affection of his heart from all inferior objects to 
the living God, chooses Him asthe portion of his soul, and His ser- 
vice and glory as his supreme good, and thus, in respect to moral 
character, becomes a new man. 

6. That this moral change is never produced in the human heart 
by moral suasion, i. e. by the mere influence of truth and motives, 
as the Pelagians affirm, but is produced by the influence of the Holy 
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Spirit, operating on the mind through the truth, and in perfect con- 
sistency with the nature of moral action and laws of moral agen- 


cy. 

h. That all men, (in the words of the article of your church) may 
accept of the offers of salvation freely made to them in the Gos- 
pel, but that no one will do this, except he be drawn by the Father. 

8. That the necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirit in regen- 
eration results solely from the voluntary perverseness of the sinner’s 
heart, or disinclinaticn to serve God, which, while itleaves him a 
complete moral agent and without excuse for neglecting his duty, 
suspends his actual salvation on the sovereign will of God. 

9. That the renewing grace of God is special, in distinction from 
that which is common, and is resisted by the sinful mind, inasmuch 
as it is that which is designed to secure and does infallibly secure 
the conversion of the sinner. 

10. That all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit are elected or 
chosen of God from eternity, that they should be holy, not on ac- 
count of foreseen faith or good works, but according to the good 
pleasure of his will. 

11. That all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit, will, through 
his continued influence, persevere in holiness to the end, and ob- 
tain eternal life. 

Such is my Faith in respect to some of the leading doctrines of 
the Gospel. These doctrines I preach: these, I teach in the Theo 
logical department of this Seminary ; these, I have repeatedly pub- 
lished to the world. With what truth or justice any regard me as 
a“ Teacher of Theology introducing heresy into our churches,” the 
candid can judge. 

But it may be asked, whether, after all, there are not some points, 
on which I differ from my brethren generally, or at least from 
some of them? I answer,— it would be strange, if any two men 
should be found to agree exactly, in all the minute matters of reli- 
gious opinion.— With respect, however, to what is properly consid- 
ered the Orthodox or Calvinistic system of doctrines, as including 
the great racrs of Christianity, and as opposed to and distinguish- 
ed from the Unitarian, Pelagian, and Arminian systems, I suppose 
there is between the Orthodox ministry and myself an entire agree- 
ment. In respect to comparatively minor points, and philosophi- 
cal theories, and modes of defending the Calvinistic system of doc- 
trines, there has always been, as you are aware, a diversity of opin- 
ion with freedom of discussion among the Calvinists in this coun- 
try, especially in New-England ; but which has never impaired their 
fellowship or mutual confidence. To these topics of difference, 
greater or less importance has been attached by different individu- 
als. In respect to some of these, (and in respect to them, I suppose 
myself to agree with a large majority of our Calvinistic clergy,) I 
will now briefly but frankly state what I do not, and what I do be- 
lieve. 

I do not believe that the posterity of Adam are, in the proper sense 
of the lantuage, guilty of his sin; or that the ill desert of that sin 
is truly theirs; or that they are punished for that sin. But I do 
believe, that by the wise and holy constitution of God, all mankind, 
m Consequence of Adam’s sin, become sinners by their own act. 

I do not believe, that the nature of the human mind, which God 
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creates, is itself sinful; or that God punishes men for the nature 
which He creates ; or that sin pertains to any thing in the mind 
which precedes all conscious mental exercise or action, and which 
is neither a matter of consciousness nor of knowledge. But I do 
believe that sin universally is no other than selfishness, or a pref- 
erence of one’s self to all others,—of some inferior good to God; 
that this free voluntary preference is a permanent principle of ac- 
tion in all the unconverted ; and that this is sin, and all that in the 
Scriptures is meant by sin. I also believe, that such is the nature 
of the human mind, that it becomes the occasion of universal sin 
in men in all the appropriate circumstances of their existence; 
and that therefore they are truly and properly said to be sinners 
by nature. 

I do not believe, that sin can be proved to be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, and that as such God prefers it on the whole 
to holiness in its stead; gr that a God of sincerity and truth pun- 
ishes his creatures for doing that which he on the whole prefers 
they should do, and which, as the means of good, is the best thing 
they can do. ButI do believe, that holiness as the means of good, 
may be better than sin; that it may be true, that God, all things 
considered, prefers holiness to sin in all instances in which the lat- 
ter takes place, and therefore sincerely desires that all men should 
come to repentance, though for wise and good reasons he permits, 
or does not prevent, the existence of sin. I do not believe that it 
can be proved, that an omnipotent God would be unable to secure 
more good by means of the perfect and universal obedience of his 
creatures, if they would render it, than by means of their sin. 
But I do believe that it may involve a dishonorable limitation of 
his power to suppose that he could not do it.* 

I do not believe that the grace of God can be truly said to be ir- 
resistible, in the primary proper import of this term.—But I do 
believe, that in all cases it maybe resisted by man as a free 
moral agent; and that when it becomes effectual to conversion, 
as it infallibly does in the case of all the elect, it is wnresisted. 

I do not believe, that the grace of God is necessary, as Armini- 
ans and some others maintain, to render man an accountable agent, 
and responsible for rejecting the offers of eternal life. But I do 
believe, that man would be such an agent and thus responsible, 
were no such grace afforded, and that otherwise “ grace would Je 
no more grace.” 

I do not believe, that it is necessary, that the sinner, in using the 
means of regeneration, should commit sin in order to become holy. 
But I do believe, that as a moral agent he is qualified so to use 
these means, i. e. the truth of God when present to his mind, as 
to become holy at once; that he is authorised to believe, that 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit, this may be done ; and that 
except in so doing, he cannot be truly and properly said to use the 
means of regeneration. 


* The question is not whether God, all things considered, has purposed the existence 
of sin rather than to prevent it ; but for what reason has he purposed it? Some affirm 
this reason to be that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good. Now whatl 
claim and all that I claim is, that no one can prove this to be the reason why God has 
purposed the existence of sin, and that some other may be the the true reason, without 
affirming what the true reason is. 
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I do not believe, that we are authorised to assure the sinner, as 
Arminians do, and some others also, that the Holy Spirit is always 
ready to convert him. But Ido believe that we are authorised to 
assure any sinner, that it may be true, that the Holy Spirit is now 
ready to convert him,—“ that God perapventure will now give 
him repentance,” and that thus, in view of the possible intervention 
of divine influence, we remove what would otherwise be a ground 
of fatal discouragement to the sinner, when we exhort him to im- 
mediate repentance. 

[have dwelt the more on some of these particulars, because 
much pains has been taken by some individuals to make the im- 
pression, that I have departed from the true faith respecting the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, even denying his influences alto- 
gether. So far is this from the fact, that as you well know, no 
one attaches higher importance to this doctrine than I do ; preach 
es it more decisively, or appreciates more highly its practical re- 
lations and bearings. In my own view, the power of the Gospel 
on the mind of the sinner very much consists in the two great 
facts of his complete moral agency as the basis of his obligation, 
of his guilt and of his duty ;—and of his dependence on the sove- 
reign grace of God, resulting from his voluntary perverseness in 
sin. Without the latter, we could, in my opinion, neither show 
the Christian what thanks he owes his Deliverer from sin, nor 
awaken the sinner to flee from the wrath to come. This doctrine 
seems to be indispensable to destroy the presumptuous reliance of 
the sinner on future repentance, as it shows him how fearfully he 
provokes an offended God to withhold the grace on which all de- 
pends. At the same time one thing is indubitably certain, viz. 
that God never revealed the doctrine of the sinner’s dependence 
on his Spirit, to prevent the sinner from doing his duty at once. 
God does not call sinners to instant compliance with the terms of 
life, and then assure them, that such compliance is utterly out of 
the question, and to be wholly despaired of. The opposite im- 
pression, however, is not uncommon; and it is an error not less 
fatal to immediate repentance, than the fond hope of repenting 
hereafter. Both are to be destroyed ; and he who does not preach 
the Gospel in that manner which tends to destroy both, preaches 
it but imperfectly. 

In the earlier revivals of this country, great prominence was 
given in the preaching to the doctrine of dependence, in the forms 
of regeneration, election, &c. This was what was to be expected 
from the Calvinistic preachers of the time, in view of the preva- 
lence of Arminianism. In the more recent revivals, however, @ 
similar prominence seems to be given to moral agency, in the 
forms of present obligation to duty, its present practicability, &c. 
The preaching thus distinguished in its more prominent charac- 
teristics has been undeniably owned and blessed by the Spirit of 
God, although we are very apt to believe, that what is true of one 
kind of preaching at one time, must be true of it at another. Now 
Ibelieve, that both the doctrines of dependence and moral ac- 
countability, must be admitted by the public mind, to secure upon 
that mind the full power of the Gogpel. I also believe, that great- 
er or less prominence should be given to the one or the other of 


these doctrines, according to the prevailing state of public opin- 
*15- 
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ion. When, at the earlier periods alluded to, the doctrine of de- 
pendence was dwelt on chiefiy, (1 do not suppose exclusively,) 
the public mind believed enough, I might say too much, conceyn- 
ing ihe free moral agency of man, and had not so weil learned ag 
since, to pervert the doctrine of dependence to justily the waiting 
attitude of a passive recipient. And then boih doctrines told with 
power on the mind and the conscience, and through God were at- 
tended with great and happy results. But the prominence given 
to the doctrine of dependence in preaching was continued, until, 
if I mistake not, it so engrossed the public attention, and so ob- 
scured or weakened the doctrine of responsibility, that many fell 
into the opposite error of quietly waiting for God’s inter; osition, 
Hence, when this prevailing error is again corrected by a more 
prominent exhibition of man’s responsibility in the form of imme- 
diate obligation, &c. the power of both doctrines is again combip- 
ed on the public mind, and we see the same or even greater re- 
sults in revivals of religion. Nor would it be strange it the latter 
kind of preaching should in its turn prevail so exclusively and go 
long, that the practical influence of the doctrine of dependence 
should be greatly impaired, to be followed with another dearth of 
revivals, and a quiet reliance of sinful men on their own self-suffi- 
ciency. On this subject, I have often, in view of the tendency of 
the human mind to vaccillaie from one extreme to the oiher, ex- 
pressed my apprehensions. In some of my brethren whom | love 
and respect, I see what I esteem a disproportioned estimate of the 
importance of preaching dependence ; in others whom I equally 
respect, I see what I regard as a disproportimed estimate of the 
importance of preaching moral responsibility. In regard to my- 
self, I can say that I have aimed in this respect rightly to divide 
the word of truth, and that those discourses in which I have best 
succeeded in bringing the two doctrines to bear in their combined 
force on the mind, have been more blessed to the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, than almost any others which | jreach, 
When both doctrines are wisely and truly presented, the sinner 
has no resting place. He cannot well avoid a sense ot guilt while 
proposing to rem2in in his sins, for he sees that he is a free moral 
agent, under all the responsibilities of such an agent, to immediate 
duty. He cannot well presume on his resolution of future repent- 
ance, for he sees that sovereign, injured grace may at once aban- 
don him to hopeless sin. He is thus shut up to the faith—to the 
immediate performance of his duty. In accordance with these 
yiews, I aim, in my instructions to those who are prepar.ng for 
the ministry, to inculcate the importance of a consistent, well pro- 
portioned exhibition of the two great doctrines of the sinner’s de- 
pendence and responsibility, that in this respect they may hold the 
minis of their hearers under the full influence of that Gospel 
which js the power of God to salvation. 

I have thus stated, more minutely perhaps than you ‘unticipated, 
my views and opinions. I could wish that they might be satis- 
factory to a!l our Orthodox brethren. Ihave no doubt that they 
will be to very many, and to some who have been alarmed by 

oundless rumors concerning my unsoundness in the faith— 

ith respect to what I have called leading doctrines, 1 regard 
these as among the cardinal truths of the Christian system. They 
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are truths to which I attach the highest feperianon, and in which 
my faith is more and more confirmed, the more I examine the 
word of God.—To some of those of which I have spoken as com- 
paratively minor points, I attach a high importance in their practi- 
cal bearings and doctrinal connections. They are points, how- 
ever, in regard to which there is more or less diversity of opinion 
among the Orthodox: and as it is not my intention nor my prac- 
tice to denounce others as heretics, merely because they differ 
from me in these matters, so I should be pleased with the recipro- 
cation of the like catholicism on their part. 
Yours affectionately, 
NATHANIEL W. TAYLOR. 
Rev. J. Hawes, D. D. 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


In one of our previous Volumes* is a Communication on the 
question, ‘ Was Sir Isaac Newton a Unitarian’? in which the 
writer weighs the evidence on both sides, and comes to the con- 
dusion, that it is not only without reason, but against it, that 
Unitarians have so long and confidently reckoned this distinguish- 
ed philosopher as in their number. This Article was re-published 
in the (London) Congregational Magazine, and a Reply to it has 
since been attempted in the Monthly Repository, the principal Pe- 
riodical of the English Unitarians. This Reply cannot be said to 
require an answer, 4s it contains little or nothing which we had 
not seen, and to our satisfaction examined, before in erting the 
Communication above referred to ;—nothing to shake or invalidate 
the following conclusion of our Correspondent : 

“T have now shown, that Newton was by profession and wor 
ship a Trinitarian, and that not a sentence can be gathered from 
his numerous writings to show that he was not a Trinitarian. So 
far from this, it is evident from passages which have been quoted, 
that he regarded the Trinity as belonging to the faith of the prim 
itive church ; did not hold the Lord Jesus to be “a creature ;” 
spoke familiarly of “ his Divinity,” and “ his humanity ;” and rep- 
resented him as receiving the same Divine worship and honor 
from the primitive Christians which they rendered to the Father. 
By some of his cotemporaries he was called an Arian; but we 
have seen that he thought himself injured by such an imputation, 
and could hardly forgive the individual who first attempted to 
fasten it upon him.” 

We sh yuld not again have alluded to the subject, but for the 
purpose of introducing an extract from . the Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton, by David Brewster, LL. D. F. R. S.,” a volume of much 
interest, the xxvith of Harper’s Family Libr ary. It is as follows: 

“As this learned dissertation [Newton’s “ Historical Account of 
two Notable Corruptions of Scripture” ] had the effect of depriving 
the defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity of the aid of two lead- 
ing texts, Sir Isaac Newton has been regarded as an Antitrinitari- 


* Val. iii, p. 281. 
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an; but such a-conclusion is not warranted by any thing which 
he has published ;* and he distinctly warns us, that his object was 
solely to “ purge the truth of things spurious.” We are disposed, 
on the contrary, to think that he declares his belief in the doctrine 
of the Trinity when he says, “In the eastern nations, and fora 
long time in the western, the faith subsisted without this text ; and 
it is rather a danger to religion than an advantage, to make it noy 
lean upon a bruised reed. There cannot be better service done to 
the truth than to purge it of things spurious ; and therefore, know- 
ing your prudence and calmness of temper, I am confident I shall 
not offend you by telling you my mind plainly ; especially since 
it is no article of faith, no point of discipline, nothing but a criti- 
cism concerning a text of Scripture which I am going to write 
about.” The word faith in the preceding passage cannot mean 
faith in the Scriptures in general, but faith in the particular doe- 
trine of the Trinity ; for it is this article of faith only to which the 
author refers when he deprecates ifs leaning on a bruised reed, 
But, whatever be the meaning of this passage, we know that Sir 
Isaac was greatly offended at Mr. Whiston for having represented 
him as an Arian; and so much did he resent the conduct of his 
friend in ascribing to him heretical opinions, that he would not 
permit him to be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society while he 
was President.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Essay on the Application of Abstract Reasoning to the Chris- 
tian Doctrines ; originally published as an Introduction to Edwards 
on the Will. By rap Autsor or ‘THe Natrurat History or Entav- 


suasm.” Furst American Edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


1832. pp. 163. 

The title page scarcely need have informed the reader that this 
Essay is “by the Author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
The book itself shows frequent and decisive marks of having pro- 
ceeded from the same vigorous pen. Of the two works, the latter 
displays more acuteness of thought, and a wider extent of philo 
sophical research; but in both, there are the same characteristie 
traits—the same striking, quickening, original conceptions, bodied 
forth in a rich and flowing drapery of style. 


* M. Biot has well remarked that there is absolutely nothing in the writings of New 
ton to justify, or even to authorize, the idea that he was an Antitrinitarian. This pas 
sage is strangrly omitted in the’ English translation of Piot’s Life of Newton. We do 
not know upon what authority Dr. Thomson states, in his History of the Royal Society, 
that Newton “ «id not believe in the Trinity,” and that Dr. Horsley considered New- 
— papers unfit for publication, because they contained proofs of his hostility to that 

joctrine. 
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The author begins by awarding due praise to Edwards, both as a 
philosopher and a Christian, and by averring that his particular 
object in preparing his treatise on the Will was triumphantly oc- 
complished. 

“Whatever may in the nextage be the fate of the “Inquiry concern- 
ing Freedom of Will,” (in the present age it holds all its honors and 
authority,) it may safely be predicted that, at lea-t as an instance 
of exact analysis, of profound or perfect abstraction, of conclusive 
logic, and of calm discussion, this celebrated essay will long sup- 
port its reputation, and will continue to be used as a Classic mate- 
rial in the business of intellectual education. If literary ambition 
bad been, which certainly it was not, the active element of the au- 
thor’s mind (as it was the single motive in the mind of his con- 
temporary and admirer Hume,) and if he could have foreseen the 
reputation of his “ Essay on Free Will,” he need have envied very 
few aspirants to philosophic fame. What higher praise could a 
scientific writer wish for, than that of having, by a smal! and sin- 
gle dissertation, reduced a numerous, a learned, and a powerful 
party, in his own and other cquntries (and from his own day to the 
present time) to the sad necessity of making a blank protest against 
the argument and inference of the book, and of saying, “ The rea- 
soning of Edwards must be a sophism ; for it overthrows our doc- 
trine.” And then, if we turn from theology to science—from di- 
vines to philosophers, we see the modest pastor of the Calvinists 
of Northampton assigned to a seat of honor among sages, and al. 
lowed (if he will lay aside his faith and his Bible) to speak and to 
utter decisions as a master of science. 

Again ; “the metaphysics of Edwards demolished the metaphys- 
ics of Whitby. This was natural and fit; for the philosophy of 
Arminianism could no more endure a rigid analysis, than a citadel 
of rooks could maintain its integrity against a volley of musket- 
ry.”—“ Edwards achieved his immediate object—that of exposing 
to contempt, in all its evasions, the Arminian notion of contingen- 
cy, as the blind law of human volitions: and he did more ;—he 
effectively redeemed the doctrines called Calvinistic from that 
scorn with which the irreligious party, within and without the pale 
of Christianity, would fain have overwhelmed them :—he taught 
the world to be less flippant; and there is reason also to surmise 
(though the facts are not to be distinct!y adduced) that, in the re- 
action which of late has counterpoised the once triumphant Ar- 
minianism of English Episcopal divinity, the influence of Edwards 
has been much greater than those who have yielded to it have 
always confessed.” 

The writer of the work before us assigns to ‘Edwards on the 
Will’'a still more important result than even the discomfiture of the 
Arminians. “This celebrated treatise must be allowed to have 
achieved an important service for Christianity, inasmuch as it has 
stood like a bulwark in front of principles which, whether or not 
they may hitherto have been stated in the happiest manner, are of 
such consequence, that if they were once and universally aban- 
doned by the church, the church itself would not long make good 
its Opposition to infidelity. Let it be granted that Calvinism has 
often existed in a state of mixture with crude, or presumptuous, or 
preposterous dogmas. Yet surely, whoever is competent to take a 
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calm, an independent, and a truly philosophic survey of the Chris. 
tian system, and can calculate also the balancings of opinion—the 
antitheses of belief, will grant, that if Calvinism, in’ the modern 
sense of the term, were quite exploded, a long time could not elapse 
before evangelical Arminianism would find itself driven helplessly 
into the gulf that had yawned to receive its rival. 

“ Whatever notions of an exaggerated sort may belong to some 
Calvinists, Calvinism, as distinguished from Arminianism, encir- 
cles or involves Great Trurss, which, whether dimly or Clearly 
discerned—whether defended in Scriptural simplicity of language, 
or deformed by grievous perversions, will never be abandoned 
while the Bible continues to be devoutly read; and which, if they 
might indeed be subverted, would drag to the same ruin every doe- 
trine of revealed religion. Zealous, dogmatical, and sincere Ar- 
minians little think how much they owe to the writer who, more 
than any other in modern times, has withstood their inconsiderate 
endeavors to impugn certain prominent articles of the Reforma- 
tion. Nay, they think not that, to the existence of Calvinism they 
owe their own, as Christians. Yet as much as this might be af- 
firmed, and made good ; even though he who should undertake the 
task were so to conduct his argument as might make six Calvinists 
in ten his enemies.” 

Our author censures the work of Edwards for “that mixture of 
metaphysical demonstrations and Scriptural evidence which runs 
through it, breaking up the chain of argumentation ; disparaging 
the authority of the Bible, by making it part and parcel with dis- 
putable abstractions : and worse, destroying both the lustre and the 
edge of the sword of the Spirit, by usimg it as a mere weapon of 
metaphysical warfare.” He admits, however, that this was the 
fault rather of the times than of the man, as “ he did but follow 
in the track of all who had gone before him.” 

This writer further objects to Edwards, on account of his “ming- 
ling purely abstract propositions, with facts belonging to the phys- 
tology of the human mind.” ‘The distinction here referred to, 
which it must be admitted that Edwards too much confounds, is 
discussed at length, and made very palpable, in the work be- 
fore us. 

Our author uniformly treats the philosophy of Brown, and espe- 
cially his theory of causation, with great contempt. He despairs of 
settling theological disputes by dint of metaphysical discussion, 
and decides, with more positiveness than we can approve, or than 
we think consistent with other parts of his Essay, that the cele- 
brated question of liberty and necessity is of little or no impor- 
tance in its bearing upon theology and Christian doctrine. His 
object, however, is to prepare the way for the conclusion—a con- 
clusion, the value of which we trust is coming to be more justly 
appreciated—that “ Christianity is essentially a documentary reli- 
gion,” and that “to ascertain the true meaning of the words and 
phrases used by those who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, should be the principal aim of the studies of the theologian.” 
The Essay concludes with the following eloquent passages in rela- 
tion to this subject : 

“The Arminian divine, inwardly persuaded, he knows not on 
what ground, that human natyre contains a something more than 
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the passivity of brute matter, or of animal life, has recourse to the 
ent of Contingent Volition ; and then, to give his unintelligible 
notion an appearance of consistency, has been led to the enormous 
error of denying the Divine fore-knowledge. ‘Thus, in his zeal to 
defend one attribute of Deity, he has demolished another. Why 
will he not be content with the simple principles of human nature, 
as known to all men, and as recognized in the transactions of ev- 
diy, and with the plain evidence of the Bible, which always 

es up and supposes the existence of those principles ? 

“His opponent, the Calvinist, spurning the absurdities of Armin- 
ian métaphysics, believes that, when he has scattered these so- 
phisms, he has exhausted the subject of human agency, and may 
triumphantly return from the vanquished field to his own theolog- 
i¢al position ; nor deems it necessary once to lay aside his high 
lenses, or to look abroad upon human nature as it shews itself to 
the naked eye of common sense. Then he goes to his Bible, cased 
in metaphysical certainties, and proceeds, without scruple or com- 
punction, to apply the crushing engine of dogmatical exposition to 
all passages that do not naturally fall in with the abstractions 
which he has framed to himself. Meanwhile, men of sense are 
disgusted, and sceptics glory. How shall these evils be remedied ? 
How, unless by the prevalence of a better—a genuine system of 
interpretation ? 

“But even without this better exposition, a great and important 
reform would spontaneously follow from a more vivid persuasion 
of the reality of the great facts affirmed in the Scriptures, Let but 
the quickening affirmations of the inspired writers be allowed to 
take effect, on the ground of the ordinary motives of human life ; let 
it but be believed that the Son of God has come to inform men (his 
fellows, by an ineffable condescension, ) of a future danger to which 
all are liable ; and to impart to them freely a benefit they could 
never have obtained by their own efforts; and then it will no more 
seem pertinent or necessary to adjust the terms of this message of 
mercy to metaphysical subtilties, than it does to do the like when a 
friend snatches a friend from ruin, or when a father bears his chil- 
dren in his arms from a scene of perils. How much mischief has 
arisen from the supposition that a mystery belongs to the matter of 
salvation, which waits to be cleared up by philosophy. 

“Philosophy, it is to be hoped, will at length work its way 
through its own difficulties. But the result to Christianity of so 
happy a success, would simply be, to set in a stronger light the 
enormous folly of obstructing the course of a momentous practical 
affair by the impertinences of learned disputation.” 


2. The Select Works of Archbishop Leighton, prepared for the 
Practical Use of private Christians ; with an Introductory View o 
the Life, Character, and Writings of the Author. By Grorce 
Curever. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 569. 


The Christian public are here presented with a choice volume of 
practical, spiritual, devotional theology. ‘To the worldly unsancti- 
fied man the greater part of it will indeed be uninteresting, for the 
very sufficient reason that it will be unintelligible. He can no 
more understand it, than he can Paul when he says, ‘ Jf any man 
bein Christ, he is a new creature: old things have passed away ; be- 
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hold, all things have become new ;—or than Nicodemus could un- 
derstand the Saviour, when he assured him of the necessity of the 
new birth. ‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, &c. But to the sincere, devout, elevated Christian, whose 
spirit is allied to that of the excellent author, the work before us 
scarcely needs a recommendation. It will be enough for such an 
one to know that it is from the pen of Leighton, one of the most 
eminently holy men with which the church of Chmsi has ever been 
honored, and that it contains the breathings of his soul on a great 
variety of those subjects which, of all others, the Christian most 
loves to contemplate. It is divided into short sections, under ap- 
propriate heads, and will be found very suitable for the closet, the 
family, or the social circle-—The Introductory Memoir (of sixty 
pages) adds much to the value of the volume. It is written in Mr. 
Cheever’s usual happy manner ; embodies many striking anecdotes 
and incidents in the life of Leighton; and is, on the whole, a satis- 
factory delineation of his character. 


3. Hints, designed to aid Christians in their Efforts to Convert 
Mento God. Philadelphia: J. Ashmead & Co. 1832. pp. 32. 


This little manual is the joint production of the Rev. Dr. Skinner 
of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Edward Beecher late of Boston. 
The subject of which it treats is certainly one of immense impor- 
tance. Christians are denominated the salt of the earth, and the light 
of the world; and they are required, by the genius and spirit of 
their religion, as well as by the express injunctions of the Saviour, 
to exert themselves in the service of him who hath called them ont 
of darkness into his marvellous light, and for the advancement of 
his cause in the hearts of their fellow men. They are cheerfully 
to undergo toils, and sacrifices, and sufferings, and expose them- 
selves (if it must be so) to dangers and to death, if by any means 
they may save some. For their encouragement in this arduous 
work, they are assured, that ‘ he who converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death,’ and that ‘they who 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars of heaven for- 
ever and ever.’—The object of the pamphlet before us is to call the 
attention of Christians to this great duty, and to urge it upon 
them—the duty of “ conversing with men with referenee to their 
immediate repentance.” The work is divided into six sections,— 
relating to the importance of the duty in question ; to the prepara- 
tion for it; to the nature of it, or “the things to be done ;” to caw 
tions necessary to be observed ; to the “ manner of performing the 
duty ;” and “ concluding remarks.” The observations under these 
heads are brief, but direct and pertinent, calculated not only to ex- 
cite Christians to the performance of their duty, but to show them 
how it should be performed. The pamphlet ought to have, and 
must have, an extended circulation. It will be found a valuable 
directory to ministers and others, who are accustomed to meet 
anquirers, and to give them counsel. We wish it were in the hands 
of every professing Christian in our country. 
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